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THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


(See Plate.) 


“Ye Household Deities, whose guardian eye 
Marked each pure thought ere registered on high, 
Still, still ye walk the consecrated ground, 

And breathe the soul of inspiration rourid.” 


Tue fashions of society change, but the human 
heart is ever the same; its happiness is now, as it 
was in Eden, dependent on domestic companion- 
ship. ‘* There is no place like home”? for the de- 
velopment of our best and purest feelings, and the 
happy family circle is a scene where, if angels 
ever abide on earth, must be their chosen resort. 

A gentleman remarked with truth, in a recent 
lecture—‘‘ If man desires to have his God-appoint- 
ed help-meet as a co-worker with him in the cares 
and labours of life, sympathizing with and con- 
siderate of his interest; if he would have the bene- 
fit of her taste and charms in conversation; if he 
wish to make the domestic and social circle more 
attractive than the most luxurious club house, he 
must give to woman a fair opportunity of testing 


her gifts and accomplishments, he must be willing 
to have amusements in which she can participate, 
he must sympathize with her interests and feelings, 
and admit her confidently to his companionship.”’ 

Miss Bremer’s home pictures are the moet 
charming portions of her interesting works. In 
such scenes her genius seems to revel like a fairy 
in her imagining, and at every touch of her wand 
flowers spring up, the grass grows a deeper green, 
and sweet perfumes steal out on the soft wings of 
the waiting air, as though to offer a grateful obla- 
tion to the Household Deities which she has so 
feelingly invoked. 

Blessings wait on all who make home happy, 
and our picture of such a family is a gem which 
every mind of pure taste will appreciate. 











SONG OF G@THE’S MARGARET. 


BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 


No more I look for gladness, 
For life and hope are dead— 
And a cold abiding sadness 
Overshadoweth my head. 
I wake to find me weep:ng 
With dreamings all of thee— 
I sorrow in my sleeping, 
For thou art lost to me. 


I am wearying with sorrow, 
My heart is like to break; 
Would there were no to-morrow 
With its tears, for thy dear sake. 
At the lattice I have listened 
For the music of thy feet, 
And my eyes with tears have glistened 
A stranger’s look to greet. 
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SOME HONEST OPINIONS AT RANDOM RESPECTING THEIR AUTORIAL MERITS, WITH OCCA- 
SIONAL WORDS OF PERSONALITY. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


In a criticism on Bryant published in the last 
number of this magazine, I was at some pains in 
pointing out the distinction between the popular 
** opinion” of the merits of cotemporary authors 
and that held and expressed of them in private 
literary society. ‘The former species of ‘‘ opinion” 
can be called ‘‘ opinion’ only by courtesy. It is 
the public’s own, just as we consider a book our 
own when we have bought it. In general, this 
opinion is adopted from the journals of the day, 
and I have endeavoured to show that the cases are 
rare indeed in which these journals express any 
other sentiment about books than such as may be 
attributed directly or indirectly to the authors of 
the books. The most ‘‘ popular,” the most ‘‘ suc- 
cessful” writers among us, (for a brief period, at 
least,) are, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, per- 
sons of mere address, perseverance, eflrontery—in 
a word, busy-bodies, toadies, quacks. These peo- 
ple easily succeed in boring editors (whose atten- 
tion is too ofien entirely engrossed by politics or 
other ‘‘ business’? matter) into the admission of 
favourable notices written or caused to be written 
by interested parties—or, at least, into the admis- 
sion of some notice where, under ordinary circum- 
stances, no notice would be given at all. In this 
way ephemeral ‘‘ reputations” are manufactured 
which, for the most part, serve all the purposes 
designed —that is to say, the putting money into 
the purse of the quack and the quack’s publisher ; 
for there never was a quack who could be brought 
to comprehend the value of mere fame. Now, 
men of genius will not resort to these mancuvres, 
because genius involves in its very essence a scorn 
of chicanery; and thus for a time the quacks al- 
ways get the advantage of them, both in respect to 
pecuniary profit and what appears to be public 
esteem. 

There is another point of view, too. Your 
literary quacks court, in especial, the personal ac- 
quaintance of those ‘‘ connected with the press.” 
Now these latter, even when penning a voluntary, 
that is to say, an uninstigated notice of the book 
of an acquaintance, fee! as if writing not so much 
for the eye of the public as for the eye of the ac- 
quaintance, and the notice is fashioned accordingly. 
The bad points of the work are slurred over and 
the good ones brought out into the best light, all 
this through a feeling akin to that which makes 
it unpleasant to speak ill of one to one’s face. In 
the case of men of genius, editors, as a general 
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rule, have no such delicacy— for the simple reason 
that, as a general rule, they have no acquaintance 
with these men of genius, a class proverbial for 
shunning society. 

But the very editors who hesitate at saying in 
print an ill word of an author personally known, 
are usually the most frank in speaking about him 
privately. In literary society, they seem bent upon 
avenging the wrongs self-inflicted upon their own 
consciences. Here, accordingly, the quack is 
treated as he deserves—even a little more harshly 
than he deserves—by way of striking a balance. 
‘True merit, on the same principle, is apt to be 
slightly overrated; but, upon the whole, there is a 
close approximation to absolute honesty of opinion; 
and this honesty is farther secured by the mere 
trouble to which it puts one in conversation to 
model one’s countenance to 2 falsehood. We 
place on paper without hesitation a tissue of flat- 
teries, to which in society we could not give utier- 
ance, for our lives, without either blushing or 
laughing outright. 

For these reasons there exists a very remarkable 
discrepancy between the apparent public opinion 
of any given author's merits and the opinion which 
is expressed of him orally by those who are best 
qualified to judge. For example, Mr. Hawthorne, 
the author of ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales,” is scarcely 
recognized by the press or by the public, and when 
noticed at all, is noticed merely to be damned by 
faint praise. Now, my own opinion of him is, 
that although his walk is limited and he is fairly to 
be charged with mannerism, treating all subjects 
in a similar tone of dreamy innuendo, yet in this 
walk he evinces extraordinary genius, having no 
rival either in America or elsewhere—and this 
opinion I have never heard gainsaid by any one 
literary person in the country. That this opinion, 
however, is a spoken and not a written one, is re- 
ferable to the facts, first, that Mr. Hawthorne is a 
poor man, and, second, that he is not an ubiquitous 
quack. 

Again, of Mr. Longfellow, who, although little 
quacky per se, has, through his social and literary 
position as a man of property and a professor at 
Harvard, a whole legion of active quacks at his 
control—-of him what is the apparent popular opin- 
ion? Of course, that he is a poetical phenomenon, 
as entirely without fault as is the luxurious paper 
upon which his poems are invariably borne to the 
public eye. In private society he is regarded with 
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one voice as a poet of far more than usual ability, 
a skillful artist and a well-read man, but as less 
remarkable in either capacity than as a determined 
imitator and a dexterous adapter of the ideas of 
other people. For years I have conversed with 
no literary person who did not entertain precisely 
these ideas of Professor L.; and, in fact, on all 
literary topics there is in society a seemingly won- 
derful coincidence of opinion. The author accus- 
tomed to seclusion, and mingling for the first time 
with those who have been associated with him 
only through their works, is astonished and de- 
lighted at finding common to all whom he meets 
conclusions which he had blindly fancied were 
attained by himself alone and in opposition to the 
judgment of mankind. 

In the series of papers which I now propose, 
my design is, in giving my own unbiased opinion 
of the literati (male and female) of New York, 
to give at the same time, very closely if not with 
absolute accuracy, that of conversational society 
in literary circles. It must be expected, of course, 
that, in innumerable particulars, I shall differ from 
the voice, that is to say, from what appears to be 
the voice of the public—but this is a matter of no 
consequence whatever. 

New York literature may be taken at a fair re- 
presentation of that of the country at large. The 
city itself is the focus of American letters. Its 
authors include, perhaps, one-fourth of all in Ame- 
rica, and the influence they exert on their brethren, 
if seemingly silent, is not the less extensive and 
decisive. As I shall have to speak of many indi- 
viduals, my limits will not permit me to speak of 
them otherwise than in brief; but this brevity will 
be merely consistent with the design, which is that 
of simple opinion, with little of either argument or 
detail. With one or two exceptions I am well 
acquainted with every author to be introduced, and 
I shall avail myself of the acquaintance to convey, 
generally, some idea of the personal appearance of 
all who, in this regard, would be likely to interest 
the readers of the magazine. As any precise order 
or arrangement seems unnecessary and may be in- 
convenient, I shall maintain none. It will be un- 
derstood that, without reference to supposed merit 
or demerit, each individual is introduced absolutely 
at randum. 


GEORGE BUSH. 

The Reverend George Bush is Professor of He- 
brew in the University of New York, and has 
long been distinguished for the extent and variety 
of his attainments in oriental literature ; indeed, as 
an oriental linguist it is probable that he has no 
equal among us. He has published a great deal, 
and his books have always the good fortune to at- 
tract attention throughout the civilized world. His 


‘* Treatise on the Millennium”? is, perhaps, that of 
his earlier compositions by which he is most ex- 


? 
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tensively as well as most favourably known. Of 
late days he has created a singular commotion in 
the realm of theology by his ‘‘ Anastasis, or the 
Doctrine of the Resurrection: in which it is shown 
that the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body 
is not sanctioned by Keason or Revelation.” This 
work has been zealously attacked, and as zealously 
defended by the professor and his friends. There 
can be no doubt that, up to this period, the Bushites 
have had the best of the battle. The ‘‘ Anastasis’? 
is lucidly, succinctly, vigorously and logically writ- 
ten, and proves, in my opinion, everything that it 
attempts—provided we admit the imaginary axioms 
from which it starts ; and this is as much as can be 
well said of any theological disquisition under the 
sun. It might be hinted, too, in reference as well 
to Professor Bush as to his opponents, ‘‘ que la 
plupart des sectes ont raison dans une bonne partie 
de ce qu’elles avancent, mais non pas en ce qu? 
elles nient.”?>, A subsequent work on ‘* The Soul,” 
by the author of ‘* Anastasis,’’ has made nearly as 
much noise as the ‘* Anastasis”’ itself. 

Taylor, who wrote so ingeniously ‘‘ The Natu- 
ral History of Enthusiasm,” might have derived 
many a valuable hint from the study of Professor 
Bush. No man is more.ardent in his theories; 
and these latter are neither few nor commouplace. 
He is a Mesmerist and a Swedenborgian—has 
lately been engaged in editing Swedenborg’s 
works, publishing them in numbers. He con- 
verses with fervour, and often with eloquence. 
Very probably he will establish an independent 
church. 

He is one of the most amiable men in the world, 
universally respected and beloved. His frank, un- 
pretending simplicity of demeanour, is especially 
winning. 

In person he is tall, nearly six feet, and spare, 
with large bones. His countenance expresses 
rather benevolence and profound earnestness than 
high intelligence. The eyes are piercing; the 
other features, in general, massive. ‘The fore- 
head, phrenologically, indicates causality and com- 
parison, with deficient ideality—the organization 
which induces strict logicality from insufficient 
premises. He walks with a slouching gait and 
with an air of abstraction. His dress is exceed- 
ingly plain. In respect to the arrangement about 
his study, he has many of the Magliabechian 
habits. He is, perhaps, fifty-five years of age, 
and seems to enjoy good health. 





GEORGE H. COLTON, 


Mr. Colton is noted as the author of ‘‘ Tecum- 
seh,” and’as the originator and editor of ‘‘ The 
American Review,” a Whig magazine of the 
higher (that is to say, of the five dollar) class. I 
must not be understood as meaning any disrespect 
to the work. It is, in my opinion, by far the best 
of its order in this country, and is supported in 
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the way of contribution by many of the very no- 
blest intellects. Mr. Colton, if in nothing else, 
has shown himself a man of genius in his success- 
ful establishment of the magazine within so brief 
a period. It is now commencing its second year, 
and i can say, from my own personal knowledge, 
that its circulation exceeds two thousand—it is 
probably about two thousand five hundred. So 
marked and immediate a success has never been 
attained by any of our five dollar magazines, with 
the exception of ‘* The Southern Literary Messen- 
ger,’’ which, in the course of nineteen months, 
(subsequent to the seventh from its commence- 
ment,) attained a circulation of rather more than 
five thousand. 

I cannot conscientiously call Mr. Colton a good 
editor, although I think that he will finaily be so. 
He improves wondertully with experience. His 
present defects are timidity and a lurking taint of 
partiality, amounting to positive prejudice (in the 
vulgar sense) for the literature of the Puritans. I 
do not think, however, that he is at all aware of 
such prepossession. His taste is rather unexcep- 
tionable than positively good. He has not, per- 
haps, sufficient fire within himself to appreciate it 
in others. Nevertheless, he endeavours to do so, 
and in this endeavour is not inapt to take opinions 
at secondhand—to adopt, I mean, the opinions of 
others. He is nervous, and a very trifling difficulty 
disconcerts him, without getting the better of a 
sort of dogged perseverance, which will make a 
thoroughly successful man of him in the end. He 
is (classically) well educated. 

As a poet he has done better things than ‘‘ Te- 
cumseh,”? in whose length he has committed a 
radical and irreparable error, sufficient in itself to 
destroy a far better book. Some portions of it are 
truly poetical; very many portions belong to a high 
order of eloquence ; it is invariably well versified, 
and has no glaring defects, but, upon the whole, is 
insufferably tedious. Some of the author’s shorter 
compositions, published anonymously in his maga- 
zine, have afforded indications even of genius. 

Mr. Colton is marked in his personal appearance. 
He is probably not more than thirty, but an air of 
constant thought (with a pair of spectacles) causes 
him to seem somewhat older. He is about five 
feet eight or nine in height, and fairly proportioned 
—neither stout nor thin. His forehead is quite 
intellectual. His mouth has a peculiar expression 
difficult to describe. Hair light and generally in 
disorder. He converses fluently and, upon the 
whole, well, but grandiloquently, and with a tone 
half tragical half pulpital. 

In character he is in the highest degree estimable, 
a most sincere, high- minded and altogether houour- 
able man. He is unmarried. 


N. P. WILLIS. 


Whatever may be thought of Mr. Willis’s 
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talents, there can be no doubt about the fact that, 
both as an author and as a man, he has made a 
good deal of noise in the world—at least for an 
American. His literary life, in especial, has been 
one continual émeute; but then his literary charac- 
ter is modified or impelled in a very remarkable 
degree by his personal one. His success (for in 
point of fame, if of nothing else, he has certainly 
been successful) is to be attributed, one-third to his 
mental ability and two-thirds to his physical tem- 
perament—the latter goading him into the accom- 
plishment of what the former merely gave him the 
means of accomplishing. 

At a very early age Mr. Willis seems te have 
arrived at an understanding that, in a republic such 
as ours, the mere man of letters must ever be a 
cipher, and endeavoured, accordingly, to unite the 
éclat of the littérateur with that of the man of 
fashion or of society. He ‘‘ pushed himself,”? went 
much into the world, made friends with the gen- 
tler sex, ‘‘ delivered”? poetical addresses, wrote 
** scriptural’? poems, traveled, sought the intimacy 
of noted women, and got into quarrels with noto- 
rious men. All these things served his purpose— 
if, indeed, I am right in supposing that he had any 
purpose at all. It is quite probable that, as before 
hinted, he acted only in accordance with his phy- 
sical temperament; but be this as it may, his 
personal greatly advanced, if it did not altogether 
establish his literary fame. I have often carefully 
considered whether, without the physique of which 
I speak, there is that in the absolute morale of Mr. 
Willis which would have earned him reputation as 
a man of letters, and my conclusion is, that he 
could not have failed to become noted in some de- 
gree under almost any circumstances, but that 
about two-thirds (as above stated) of his apprecia- 
tion by the public should be attributed to those 
adventures which grew immediately out of his 
animal constitution. 

He received what is usually regarded as a ‘‘ good 
education’’—that is to say, he graduated at college ; 
but his education, in the path he pursued, was 
worth to him, on account of his extraordinary 
savoir fuire, tully twice as much as would have 
been its value in any common case. No man’s 
knowledge is more available, no man has exhibited 
greater tact in the seemingly casual display of his 
wares. With him, at least, a little learning is no 
dangerous thing. He possessed at one time, I| be- 
lieve, the average quantum of American collegiate 
lore—‘‘a little Latin and less Greek,’? a smatier- 
ing of physical and metaphysical science, and (I 
should judge) a very little of the mathematics— 
but all this must be considered as mere guess on 
my part. Mr. Willis speaks French with some 
fluency, and Italian not quite so well. 

Within the ordinary range of belles lettres au- 
thorship, he has evinced much versatility. If 
called on to designate him by any general literary 
title, I might term him a magazinist—for his com- 
positions have invariably the species of effect, with 
the brevity which the magazine demands. We 
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may view him as a paragraphist, an essayist, or 
rather ‘‘ sketcher,”’ a tale writer and a poet. 

In the first capacity he fails. His points, how- 
ever good when deliberately wrought, are too re- 
cherchés to be put hurriedly before the public eye. 
Mr. W. has by no means the readiness which the 
editing a newspaper demands. He composes (as 
did Addison, and as do many of the most brilliant 
and seemingly dashing writers of the present day,) 
with great labour and frequent erasure and inter- 
lineation. His MSS., in this regard, present a very 
singular appearance, and indicate the vacillation 
which is, perhaps, the leading trait of his character. 
A newspaper, too, in its longer articles — its 
‘*leaders’”’—very frequently demands argumenta- 
tion, and here Mr. W. is remarkably out of his 
element. His exuberant fancy leads him over 
hedge and ditch—anywhere from the main road; 
and, besides, he is far too readily self-dispossessed. 
With time at command, however, his great tact 
stands him instead of all argumentative power, and 
enables him to overthrow an antagonist without 
permitting the latter to see how he is overthrown. 
A fine example of this ‘‘ management” is to be 
found in Mr. W.’s reply to a very inconsiderate 
attack upon his social standing made by one of the 
editors of the New York ‘‘ Courier and Inquirer.”’ 
I have always regarded this reply as the highest 
evidence of its author’s ability, as a masterpiece of 
ingenuity, if not of absolute genius. ‘The skill of 
the whole lay in this—that, without troubling him- 
self to refute the charges themselves brought against 
him by Mr. Raymond, he put forth his strength in 
rendering them null, to all intents and purposes, 
by obliterating, incidentally and without letting his 
design be perceived, all the impression these charges 
were calculated to convey. But this reply can be 
called a newspaper article only on the ground of 
its having appeared in a newspaper. 

As a writer of ‘‘sketches,’’ properly so called, 
Mr. Willis is unequaled. Sketches—especially of 
society—are his forte, and they are so for no other 
reason than that they afford him the best opportu- 
nity of introducing the personal Willis—or, more 
distinctly, because this species of composition is 
most susceptible of impression from his personal 
character. ‘The degagé tone of this kind of writ- 
ing, too, best admits and encourages that fancy 
which Mr. W. possesses in the most extraordinary 
degree ; it is in fancy that he reigns supreme: this, 
more than any one other quality, and, indeed, more 
than all his other literary qualities combined, has 
made him what he is.* It is this which gives him 


* As, by metaphysicians and in ordinary discourse, 
the word fancy is used with very little determinateness 
of meaning, I may be pardoned for repeating here what 
I have elsewhere said on this topic. I shall thus be saved 
much misapprehension in regard to the term——one which 
will necessarily be often employed in the course of this 
series. 

* Fancy,” says the author of “ Aids to Reflection,” (who 
aided reflection to much better purpose in his “ Gene- 
vieve”)—“ fancy combines—imagination creates.” This 
was intended and has been receivea as a distinction, but 
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the originality, the freshness, the point, the pi- 
quancy, which appear to be the immediate, but 
which are, in fact, the mediate sources of his 


popularity. 


it is a distinction without a difference—without a differ- 
ence even of degree. The fancy as nearly creates as the 
imagination, and neither at all. Novel conceptions are 
merely unusual combinations. The mind of man can 
imagine nothing which does not really exist; if it could, 
it would create not only ideally but substantially, as do 
the thoughts of God. It may be said, “ We imagine a 
griffin, yet a griffin does not exist.” Not the griffin, cer- 
tainly, but its component parts. It is no more than a co!- 
lation of known limbs, features, qualities. Thus with all 
which claims to be new, which appears to be a creation 
of the intellect—all is re-soluble into the old The wildest 
effort of the mind cannot stand the test of this analysis. 

Imagination, fancy, fantasy and humour, have in com- 
mon the elements combination and novelty. The imagi- 
nation is the artist of the four. From novel arrangemenis 
of old forms which present themselves to it, it selects 
such only as are harmonious; the result, of course, is 
beauty itself—using the word in its most extended sense 
and as inclusive of the sublime. The pure imagination 
chooses, from either beauty or deformity, only the most 
combinable things hitherto uncombined; the compound, 
as a general rule, partaking in character of sublim ty or 
beauty ia the ratio of the respective sublimity or beauty 
of the things combined, which are themselves stil! to be 
considered as atomic--that is to say, as previous combi- 
nations. But, as ofien analogously happens in physical 
chemistry, so not unfrequently does it occur in this che- 
mistry of the intellect, that the admixture of two elements 
will result in a something that shall have nothing of the 
quality of one of them—or even nothing of the qualities 
of either. The range of imagination is thus unlimited. 
Its materials extend throughout the universe. Even out 
of deformities it fabricates that beauty which is at once 
its sole object and its inevitable test. But, in general, the 
richness of the matters combined, the facility of discover- 
ing combinable novelties worth combining, and the abso- 
lute “ chemical combination” of the completed mass, are 
the particulars to be regarded in our estimate of imagina- 
tion. Itis this thorough harmony of an imaginative work 
which so often causes itto be undervalued by the undis- 
criminating, through the character of obviousness which is 
superinduced. We are apt to find ourselves asking why 
it is that these combinations have never been imagined before. 

Now, when this question does not occur, when the har- 
mony of the combination is comparatively neglected, and 
when, in addition to the element of novelty, there is intro- 
duced th8 sub-element of unerpectedness-—when, tor ex- 
ample, matters are brought into combination which not 
only have never been combined, but whose combination 
strikes us as a difficulty happily overcome, the result then 
appertains to the fancy, and is, to the majority of man- 
kind, more grateful than the purely harmonious one— 
although, absolutely, it is less beautiful (or grand) for the 
reason that it is less harmonious. 

Carrying its errors into excess—for, however enticing, 
they are errors still, or nature lies—fancy is at length 
found infringing upon the province of fantasy. The vo- 
taries of this latter delight not ouly in novelty and unex- 
pectedness of combination, but in the avoidance of propor- 
tion. The result is, therefore. abnormal, and, to a healthy 
mind, affords jess of pleasure through its novelty than of 
pain through its incoherence. When, proceeding a step 
farther, however; fancy seeks not merely disproportionate 
but incongruous or antagonistic elements, the effect is 
rendered more pleasurable by its greater positiveness ; 
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In tales (written with deliberation for the maga- 
zines), he has shown greater constructiveness than 
I should have given him credit for had I not read 
his compositions of this order—for in this faculty 
all his other works indicate a singular deficiency. 
The chief charm even of these tales, however, is 
still referable to fancy. 

As a poet, Mr. Willis is not entitled, I think, to 
so high a rank as he may justly claim through his 
prose ; and this for the reason that, although fancy 
is not inconsistent with any of the demands of 
those classes of prose composition which he has 
attempted, and, indeed, is a vital element of most 
of them, still it is at war (as will be understood 
from what I have said in the foot note) with that 
purity and perfection of beauty which are the soul 
of the poem proper. I wish to be understood as 
saying this generally of our author’s poems. In 
some instances, seeming to feel the truth of my 
proposition, (that fancy should have no place in the 
loftier poesy,) he has denied it a place, as in ‘‘ Me- 
lanie” and his Scriptural pieces; but, unfortu- 
nately, he has been unable to supply the void with 
the true imagination, and these poems consequently 
are deficient in vigour, in stamen. ‘Ibe Scriptural 
pieces are quite ‘‘ correct,’ as the French have it, 
and are much admired by a certain set of readers, 
who judge of a poem, not by its effect on them- 
selves, but by the effect which they imagine it 
might have upon themselves were they not unhap- 
pily soulless, and by the effect which they take 
it for granted it does have upon others. It can- 
not be denied, however, that these pieces are, in 
general, tame, or indebted for what force they pos- 
sess to the Scriptural passages of which they are 
merely paraphrastic. 1 quote what, in my own 
opinion and in that of nearly all my friends, is 
really the truest poem ever written by Mr. Willis. 


“UNSEEN SPIRITS. 


“The shadows lay along Broadway, 
*T was near the twilight tide, 
And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride— 
Alone walked she, yet viewlessly 
Walked spirits at her side. 


“ Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And honour charmed the air, 
And all astir looked kind on her 
And called her good as fair— 
For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 


“She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true, 


there is a merry effort of truth to shake from her that 
which is no property of hers, and we laugh outright in 
recognizing humour. 

The four faculties in question seem to me all of their 
class; but when either fancy or humour is expressed to 
gain an end, is pointed at a purpose—whenever either 
becomes objective in place of subjective, then it becomes, 
also, pure wit or sarcasm, just as the purpose is benevo- 
ent or malevolent. 
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For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo. 

Ah, honoured well are charms to sell 
W hen priests the selling do! 


“ Now, walking there was one more fair— 
A slight girl. lily-pale, 
Ani she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail— 
°T wixt want and scorn she walked forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 


“ No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray— 
For, as love's wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman's heart gave way ; 
And the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven, 
By man is cursed alway.” 


There is about this little poem (evidently writ- 
ten in haste and through impulse) a true imagina- 
tion. Its grace, dignity and pathos are impressive, 
and there is more in it of earnestness, of soul, than 
in anything I have seen from the pen of its author. 
His compositions, in general, have a taint of world- 
liness, of insincerity. The identical rhyme in the 
last stanza is very noticeable, and the whole finale 
is feeble. It would be improved by making the 
last two lines precede the first two of the stanza. 

In classifying Mr. W.’s writings I did not think 
it worth while to speak of him as a dramatist, be- 
cause, although he has written plays, what they 
have of merit is altogether in their character of 
poem. Of his ‘‘ Bianca Visconti’? I have little 
to say;—it deserved to fail, and did, although 
it abounded in eloquent passages. ‘* ‘l'ortesa’? 
abounded in the same, but had a great many dra- 
matic pints well calculated to tell with a conven- 
tional audience. Its characters, with the exception 
of Tomaso, a drunken buffoon, had no character at 
all, and the plot was a tissue of absurdities, incon- 
sequences and inconsistencies; yet | cannot help 
thinking it, upon the whole, the best play ever 
written by an American. 

Mr. Willis has made very few attempts at criti- 
cism, and those few (chiefly newspaper articles) 
have not impressed me with a high idea of his 
analytic abilities, although with a very high idea of 
his taste and discrimination. 

His style proper may be called extravagant, bi- 
zarre, pointed, epigrammatic without being anti- 
thetical, (this is very rarely the case,) but, through 
all its whimsicalities, graceful, classic and accurate. 
He is very seldom to be caught tripping in the 
minor morals. His English is correct; his most 
outrageous imagery is, at all events, unmixed. 

Mr. Willis’s career has naturally made him ene- 
mies among the envious host of dunces whom he 
has outstripped in the race for fame; and these his 
personal manner (a little tinctured with reserve, 
brusquerie, or even haughtiness) is by no means 
adapted to conciliate. He has innumerable warm 
friends, however, and is himself a warm friend. 
He is impulsive, generous, bold, impetuous, vacil- 
lating, irregularly energetic—apt to be hurried into 
; error, but incapable of deliberate wrong. 
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He is yet young, and, without being handsome, 
in the ordinary sense, isa remarkably well-looking 
man. In height he is, perhaps, five feet eleven, 
and justly proportioned. His figure is put in the 
best light by the ease and assured grace of his car- 
riage. His whole person and personal demeanour 
bear about them the traces of ‘‘ good society.”? His 
face is somewhat too full, or rather heavy, in its 
lower portions. Neither his nose nor his forehead 
can be defended; the latter would puzzle phreno- 
logy. His eyes are a dull bluish gray, and small. 
His hair is of a rich brown, curling naturally and 
luxuriantly. His mouth is well cut; the teeth fine; 
the expression of the smile intellectual and win- 
ning. He converses little, well rather than flu- 
ently, and in a subdued tone. ‘The portrait of him 
published about three years ago in ‘‘ Graham’s 
Magazine,” conveys by no means so true an idea 
of the man as does the sketch (by Lawrence) in- 
serted as frontispiece to a late collection of his 
poems. He is a widower, and has one child, a 
daughter. 


WILLIAM M. GILLESPIE. 


Mr. William M. Gillespie aided Mr. Park Ben- 
jamin, I believe, some years ago, in the editorial 
conduct of *‘The New World,” and has been 
otherwise connected with the periodical press of 
New York. He is more favourably known, how- 
ever, as the author of a neat volume entitled 
**Rome as Seen by a New Yorker’’—a good title 
to a good book. ‘Ihe endeavour to convey Rome 
only by those impressions which would naturally 
be made upon an American, gives the work a cer- 
tain air of originality—the rarest of all qualities in 
descriptions of the Eternal City. The style is pure 
and sparkling, although occasionally flippant and 
dilletantesque. ‘The love of remark is much in 
the usual way—selon les régles—never very ex- 
ceptionable, and never very profound. 

Mr. Gillespie is not unaccomplished, converses 
readily on many topics, has some knowledge of 
Italian, French, and, I believe, of the classical 
tongues, with such proficiency in the mathematics 
as has obtained for him a professorship of civil 
engineering at Union College, Schenectady. 

in character he has much general amability, is 
warm-hearted, excitable, nervous. His address is 
somewhat awkward, but ‘‘ insinuating” from its 
warmth and vivacity. Speaks continuously and 
rapidly, with a lisp which, at times, is by no means 
unpleasing; is fidgety, and never knows how to 
sit or to stand, or what to do with his hands and 
feet, or his hat. In the street walks irregularly, 


mutters to himself, and, in general, appears in a 
state of profound abstraction. 

In person he is about five feet seven inches high, 
neither stout nor thin, angularly proportioned ; eyes 
large and dark hazel, hair dark and curling, an ill- } 
formed nose, fine teeth, and a smile of peculiar { racter. 


( 


sweetness; nothing remarkable about the forehead. 
The general expression of the countenance when 
in repose is rather unprepossessing, but animation 
very much alters its character. He is probably 
thirty years of age—unmarried. 


CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 


Mr. Briggs is better known as Harry Franco, 
a nom de plume assumed since the publication, in 
the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Magazine,” of his series of 
papers called ‘*‘ Adventures of Harry Franco.” He 
also wrote for ‘‘ The Knickerbocker” some articles 
entitled ‘‘ The Haunted Merchant,’ and from time 
to time subsequently has been a contributor io that 
journal. The two productions just mentioned have 
some merit. They depend for their effect upon the 
relation in a straightforward manner, just as one 
would talk, of the most commonplace events—a 
kind of writing which, to ordinary and especially 
to indolent intellects, has a very observable charm. 
To cultivated or to active minds it is in an equal 
degree distasteful, even when claiming the merit 
of originality. Mr. Briggs’ manner, however, is 
an obvious imitation of Smollett, and, as usual with 
all imitation, produces an untavourable impression 
upon those conversant with the original. It is a 
common failing, also, with imitators, to out-Herod 
Herod in aping the peculiarities of the model, and 
too frequently the faults are more pertinaciously 
exaggerated than the merits. Thus, the author of 
‘* Harry Franco” carries the simplicity of Smollett 
to insipidity, and his picturesque low-life is made 
to degenerate into sheer vulgarity. A fair idea of 
the general tone of the work may be gathered froin 
the following passage :— 


“*Come, colonel, said the gentleman, slapping me on 
the shoulder, ‘ what'll you take ” 

“* Nothing, I thank you,’ I replied; ‘I have taken 
enough already’ 

“*What! dou’t you liquorste 

“T shook my head, for I did notexact!y understand him. 

** Don’t drink. hey ” 

“ Sometimes,’ I answered. 


» 


“*What! temperance man ’—signed a pledge ” 
“-No. I have not signed a piedge not to drink.’ 
** Then you shall take a horm—so come along.’ 
“ And so saying he dragged me up to the bar. 
“+Now, what'll you take—julep, sing, cocktail or 
sherry cobbler? 

“* Anything you choose,’ [ replied, for I had not the 
most remote idea what the drinks were composed of 
which he enumerated. 

‘Then give us a couple of cocktails, barkeeper,’ said 
quick as you 


the great desert of 


the gentieman; ‘and let us have them as 


damn please, for I am as thirsty ag 
Sahara which old Judah Paddock traveled over.” 

If Mr. Briggs has a forte, it isa Flemish fidelity 
that omits notiung, whe her agreeable or disagree- 
able; but [ cannot call this forte a virtue. He has 
also some humour, but nothing of an original cha- 
Occasionally he has written good things. 
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A magazine article called ‘‘ Dobbs and his Cante- 
lope”’ was quite easy and clever in its way; but the 
way is necessarily a small one. Now and then he 
has attempted criticism, of which, as might be ex- 
pected, he made a farce. The silliest thing of this 
kind ever penned, perhaps, was an elaborate at- 
tack of his on Thomas Babington Macaulay, pub- 
lished in ‘‘ The Democratic Review ;?—the force 
of fully could no farther go. Mr. Briggs has never 
composed in his life three consecutive sentences of 
grammatical English. He is grossly uneducated. 

In connection with Mr. John Bisco he was the 
originator of the late ‘‘ Broadway Journal”—my 
editorial association with that work not having 
commenced until the sixth or seventh number, 
although I wrote for it occasionally from the first. 
Among the principal papers contributed by Mr. B. 
were those discussing the paintings at the last ex- 
hibition of the Academy of Fine Arts in New 
York. I may be permitted to say that there was 
scarcely a point in his whole series of criticisms on 
this subject at which I did not radically disagree 
with him. Whatever taste he has in art is, like 
his taste in letters, Flemish. 

Mr. Briggs’s personal appearance is not prepos- 
sessing. He is about five feet six inches in height, 
somewhat slightly framed, with a sharp, thin face, 
narrow and low forehead, pert-looking nose, mouth 
rather pleasant in expression, eyes not so good, 
gray and small, although occasionally brilliant. In 
dress he is apt to affect the artist, priding himself 
especially upon his personal acquaintance with 
artists and his general connoisseurship. He is a 
member of the Art Union. He walks with a 
quick, nervous step. His address is quite good, 
frank and insinuating. His conversation has now 
and then the merit of humour, but he has a perfect 
mania for contradiction, and it is impossible to 
utter an uninterrupted sentence in his hearing. He 
has much warmth of feeling, and is not a person 
to be disliked, although very apt to irritate and 
annoy. ‘Two of his most marked characteristics 
are vacillation of purpose and a passion for being 
mysterious. His most intimate friends seem to 
know nothing of his movements, and it is folly to 
expect from him a direct answer about anything. 
He has, apparently, traveled; pretends to a know- 
ledge of French (of which he is profoundly igno- 
rant); has been engaged in an infinite variety of 
employments, and now, I believe, occupies a law- 
yer’s office in Nassau street. He is married, goes 
little into society, and seems about forty years of 
age. 


WILLIAM KIRKLAND. 


Mr. William Kirkland—husband of the author 
of ‘A New Home’—has written much for the 
magazines, but has made no cullection of his works. 
A series of ‘‘ Letters from Abroad’? have been 
among his most popular compositions. He was in 
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Europe for some time, and is well acquainted with 
the French language and literature, as also with 
the German. He aided Dr. Turner in the late 
translation of Von Raumer’s ‘‘ America,”’ publish- 
ed by the Langleys. One of his best magazine 
papers appeared in ‘‘ The Columbian’”’—-a review 
of the London Foreign Quarterly for April, 1844. 
The arrogance, ignorance and self-glorification of 
the Quarterly, with its gross injustice towards 
everything un-British, were severely and palpably 
exposed, and its narrow malignity shown to be 
especially mal-d-propos in a journal exclusively de- 
voted to foreign concerns, and therefore presumably 
imbued with something of a cosmopolitan spirit. 
An article on ‘‘ English and American Monthlies’’ 
in Godey’s Magazine, and one entitled ‘‘ Our 
English Visitors,” in ‘*' The Columbian,” have 
also been extensively read and admired. A valu- 
able essay on ‘‘'The Tyranny of Public Opinion 
in the United States,” (published in ‘‘ The Colum- 
bian” for December, 1845,) demonstrates the truth 
of Jetierson’s assertion, that in this country, which 
has set the world an example of physical liberty, 
the inquisition of popular sentiment overrules in 
practice the freedom asserted in theory by the 
laws. ‘‘ The West, the Paradise of the Poor,’’ 
and ‘‘The United States’ Census of 1830,” the 
former in ‘‘ The Democratic Review,” the latter 
in ‘* Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine,” with sundry 
essays in the daily papers, complete the list of Mr. 
Kirkland’s works. It will be seen that he has writ- 
ten little, but that little is entitled to respect, for 
its simplicity and the evidence which it affords of 
scholarship and diligent research. Whatever Mr. 
Kirkland does is done carefully. He is occasionally 
very caustic, but seldom without cause. His siyle 
is vigorous, precise, and, notwithstanding his fo- 
reign acquirements, free from idiomatic peculiari- 
ties. 

Mr. Kirkland is beloved by all who know him; 
in character mild, unassuming, benevolent, yet not 
without becoming energy at times; in person rather 
short and slight; features indistinctive ; converses 
well and zealuusly, although his hearing is defec- 
tive. 


JOHN W. FRANCIS. 


Doctor Francis, although by no means a littéra- 
teur, cannot well be omitted in an account of the 
New York Jiterati. In his capacity of physician 
and medical lecturer he is far too well known to 
need comment. He was the pupil, friend and 
partner of Hosack—the pupil of Abernethy—con- 
nected in some manner with everything that has 
been well said or done medicinally in America. 
As a medical essayist he has always commanded 
the highest respect and attention. Among the 
points he has made at various times, I may men- 
tion his Anatomy of Drunkenness, his views of 
the Asiatic Cholera, his analysis of the Avon 
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waters of the state, his establishment of the com- 
parative immunity of the consti:ution from a second 
attack of yellow fever, and his pathological propo- 
sitions on the changes wrought in the system by 
specific poisons through their assimilation—propo- 
sitions remarkably sustained and enforced by re- 
cent discoveries of Liebig. 

In unprofessional letters Doctor Francis has also 
accomplished much, although necessarily in a dis- 
cursive manner. His biography of Chancellor 
Livingston, his Horticultural Discourse, his Dis- 
course at the opening of the new hall of the New 
York Lyceum of Natural History, are (each in its 
way) models of fine writing, just sufficiently toned 
down by an indomitable common sense. I had 
nearly forgotten to mention his admirable sketch 


of the personal associations of Bishop Berkeley, of ; 


Newport. 

Doctor Francis is one of the old spirits of the 
New York Historical Society. His philanthropy, 
his active, untiring beneficence will forever render 
his name a household word among the truly Chris- 
tian of heart. His professional services and his 
purse are always at the command of the needy; 
few of our wealthiest men have ever contributed 
to the relief of distress so bountifully—none cer- 
tainly with greater readiness or with warmer sym- 
pathy. 

His person and manner are richly peculiar. He 
is short and stout, probably five feet five in height, 
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limbs of great muscularity and strength, the whole 
frame indicating prodigious vitality and energy— 
the latter is, in fact, the leading trait in his charac- 
ter. His head is large, massive—the features in 
keeping ; complexion dark florid; eyes piercingly 
bright; mouth exceedingly mobile and expressive ; 
hair gray, and worn in matted locks about the neck 
and shoulders—eyebrows to correspond, jagged 
and ponderous. His age is about fifty-eight. His 
general appearance is such as to arrest attention. 

His address is the most genial that can be con- 
ceived, its bonhommie irresistible. He speaks in a 
loud, clear, hearty tone, dogmatically, with his 
head thrown back and his chest out; never waits 
for an introduction to anybody; slaps a perfect 
stranger on the back and calls him ‘‘ Doctor’? or 
‘* Learned Theban ;”? pats every lady on the head 
and (if she be pretty and petite) designates her by 
some such title as ‘‘My Pocket Edition of the 
Lives of the Saints.”? His conversation proper is 
a sort of Roman punch made up of tragedy, 
comedy, and the broadest of all possible farce. He 
has a natural, felicitous flow of talk, always over- 
swelling its boundaries and sweeping everything 
before it right and left. He is very earnest, in- 
tense, emphatic; thumps the table with his first ; 
shocks the nerves of the ladies. His forte, aiier 
all, is humour, the richest conceivable—a com- 
pound of Swift, Rabelais, and the clown in the 
pantomime. He is married. 
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BY MISS PENINA MOISE. 


Device.—The Sun. 


“ Rren sans toi,” a Rosebud’s prayer 
Thus ended, as it had begun ; 

It floated through the perfumed air, 
And reached its god—the rising Sun. 


The Spirit of the World was moved 
By gratitude in one so young— 

And he the flower-cherub loved, 
Whose matins were so sweetly sung. 


He to the blossom sent a ray, 
And bade her ask of him a boon; 
Oh! tell the Lord of Light, I pray, 
My mother may not perish soon. 


Already droops her languid frame— 
Pale and more pale her colour grows— 
No other boon of him I claim 
Than to restore my parent—Rose. 


“ Rien sans toi!” exclaimed the Sun 
In supplication to his god; 

The Rosebud, ere his course was run, 
Became an orphan of the sod. 


Motto.—“ Rien sans toi.” 


She could not look upon the spray, 

That late had been her mother’s home; 
Bat turned her little head away, 

And wished for wings—far, far to roam. 


But soon there came, to chasten grief, 
A memory of things once heard; 

As balm was brought from every leaf 
Whose ashes by the breeze were stirred. 


Fragrance, which is the flower’s soul, 
Survives the form of beauty dead! 

Why weep, that from its finite goal 
A spirit has to heaven fled? 


No more she languished on her stem, 
Or wished the nightingale were mute; 
But wore a dewy diadem, 
And gloried in her summer suit. 


“Rien sans toi,” from bud to beam 
Again ascends through balmy air; 
Nought without thee, oh God supreme, 

Repeats a Universe in prayer. 








A DREAM. 


One quiet twilight eve, beguiled by the soft sun- 
set, I strayed alone to the ocean’s side, and resting 
on a friendly rock, inhaled the fresh breeze as it 
sprang gayly from the sea. As I thus lay, watch- 
ing almost unconsciously, the twinkling stars shine 
out one by one above me, methought I heard a 
sweet murmuring sound. At first it seemed but 
the swelling of the playful wind that breathed 
around me, but gently louder and stil] sweeter it 
grew, and a soft voice whispered— 


“ Come view the depths of the deep blue sea, 
W here sports in pleasure the ocean child, 
Where echoes the coral merrily 
The joyous shouts of the sea nymphs wild. 
Fen now my sisters wait for thee 
In coral groves and grottoes of pearl, 

In my nautilus bark then speed with me— 
Oh, come, come ; see the sails unfurl!” 


I felt a tiny hand touch mine. I made an effort 
to draw back, but there seemed magic in the touch 
of the little fingers laid so gently on mine. All 
power to control myself was gone, and I yielded 
involuntarily. A mingled delirium of fear and 
delight thrilled through me as I felt myself sinking 
down, down in the ocean’s depths—the waters 
flashing and glaring like enraged demons as my 
fairy guide and I sped onward with the rapidity of 
lightning. My senses were benumbed by the roar 
and din around, and I saw nor felt more till a sud- 
den change recalled them. 

The tempestuous waves which raged above in 
very fury, threatening instant destruction, now 
were stilled; the calm and crystal waters lay in 
serene repose, the coral rocks around re-echoing 
the joyful sounds of mirth, as we neared the dwell- 
ings of the beauteous revelers. The ‘ Spirit of 
the Storm’? reigned only above, and left all below 
undisturbed by his varied emotions. Suddenly, I 
was surrounded by the water nymphs, appearing 
from every shell and coral nook, the rocks and 
groves again and again reverberating with their 
joyful welcome. They clustered round, and as 
they darted about me, their trembling forms, liquid 
with pearly light, seemed like silvery moonbeams. 
(ne led me to their banquet, spread on the side 
of a moss-clad rock, and another beaming form 


touched to my lips a goblet of pearly shell, tinged 
with Aurora’s ruddy hue. 

In a scene like this, time passed as on golden 
wings, and it seemed as if I had scarce mingled 
with its pleasures ere its bliss was broken. Sud- 
denly on the faces of all was depicted consterna- 
What means that distant, scarce perceptible 
noise? ‘*?Tis Neptune!’? was echoed in hurried 
whispers from lip to lip. They felt they had de- 
servedly incurred the displeasure of the ocean 
king in bringing to his dominions a mortal, and 
every little sprite bethought her of her own safety, 
and remembered not the peril of their guest. In- 
stantly each tiny form was ensconced in some 
sheltered nook, where, safe in concealment, they 
might look out upon the enraged fury of Neptune. 

All were gone. The brilliant scene which an 
instant before charmed my vision, had fled; and I, 
terrified to find myself deserted where myriads had 
thronged, stood transfixed with mute horror as on- 
ward his furious coursers came—I, left alone to 
feed his rage. A gentle touch aroused me, and 
glancing down, I perceived my treacherous guide 
lying halfconcealed under a branch of sea-weed. 
Hastily she motioned me to secrete myself in the 
shade of the sea-plant, and scarce had I, with 
throbbing heart, hid under its spreading foliage, 
ere the increasing tumult announced the arrival 
of the sea king. Never shall I forget that fearful 
Even the waves in terror recoiled from 
Enraged that his favoured 


tion. 


moment. 
his furious wrath. 
nymphs came not forward as usua] to welcome 
him, he showered his terrific anger on everything 
around, and goading his coursers onward, now at 
their utmost speed, he frowned with angry visage 
He stopped; his piercing eye was fixed 
Fiend- 


on all. 
on my place of concealment; he saw me. 
ish shrieks rung in my ears; shouts of derision 
crazed my brain. His demon coursers come on- 
ward. They’ll trample—crush me! Fool! to 
place myself in the power of ocean monsters! 
Save me! Mercy! I die—I die! 

My own cry awoke me, and relieved me from 
the terrors my imagination had conjured up, and 
instead of poor Neptune being such a monster of 
cruelty my fancy had depicted him, I found Mor- 
pheus was alone to blame for all my sufferings. 

W. L. 





TO 





Tne silly moth we nightly see admire 
The taper-flame that burns but to destroy, 
While gladly hov’ring round its funeral fire, 
It fears no evil, lives but to enjoy. 


» AN ENGAGED LADY. 


And I, alas, the insect’s folly share, 
The present brave for future happiness, 
Nor feel one wish to break the chains I wear, 
But still adore what I can ne’er possess.—R. 














LETTERS FROM ROME.—TO THE EDITOR. 


LETTER FIFTH. 


Rome, January, 1846. 

My pear Mapam—You ask me what I think of 
the Romans? Wait a little until I have seen them, 
and I will write you. But I must say that my first 
impressions of them were rather unfavourable. In 
the first place, you do not see any in the street but 
the poorer class. On the advent of strangers in 
the fall, the nobility and richer class take to their 
houses, and you will never see them during the 
winter—except at the opera—unless you are fa- 
voured with an entrée into their social circles. I 
also met with what I thought sundry little impo- 
sitions from porters and servants, but when I re- 
membered the civility and honesty of New York 
cabmen, and the paying of a shilling to a negro 
on board a North river steamboat for dusting my 
boots, I was satisfied in giving a few cents as buono 
mano to an Italian servant. 

I came to Italy with the ideas of most of our 
countrymen, that I was going amongst a set of half- 
barbarians, who would as cheerfully cut my throat 
as shake my hand. My ideas were formed from 
the stage and romances, where, if a villain of the 
deepest dye is wanted, Italy generally has the 
credit of giving him birth. 

It was some time before I could look with any 
complacency on the peaceful shepherds and conta- 
dini of the country. Their painted hats, with a 
peacock’s feather stuck jauntily in one side, their 
skeepskin coats, their crimson vests and sashes, 
all had a rather brigandish look, and for a long 
time I used to shun them when I met them amongst 
the ruins or on the Campagna. But an English 
gentleman long resident here informs me they are 
very peaceful and honest persons. From my own 
observation I think most of the Americans come 
here with wrong ideas of the people; there is not 
one in ten who understands the language, and most 
of them make the tour of Italy in from three to 
five months, and, of course, meet with no one but 
porters, guides, hackmen, servants, etc., a set of 
people who are proverbial for taking advantage of 
one in every country. 

Then this class of persons are in a great mea- 
sure spoiled by rich English people, who are al- 
ways traveling here and spending money liberally. 
I hear of but little crime being committed. It 
is true there are no papers to inform one every 
morning of all the little peccadilloes, but I am told 
by long residents here that the lower class of peo- 
ple are very honest, that there are few burglaries, 
and that the incentive to crime is not near so 
great asin other countries. Little suffices to main- 
tain them, and the dolce far niente is here under- 





stood and appreciated-—at least, you would fancy 
so to see the fat, lazy mendicants lying in the 
sunshine all about the city. I have no inclination 
to be an apologist for Roman vices, but many of 
my prejudices are wearing away, and I am not the 
wholesale slanderer of the people I once was; 
the people, I find, who censure them the most 
know them the least. 

I mentioned before that you see little of the 
better class of Roman people in the streets, but 
you often see their carriages—for a Roman lady 
never walks; she will ride if it is in one of the most 
crazy and old-looking vehicles in existence. Some 
I have seen would be invaluable to an antiquarian. 
But then there are many rich equipages here, be- 
longing to cardinals, nobility and strangers, and 
one of the great sights of Rome is to see the pro- 
cession of them from St. Peter’s on some of the 
great féte days; nearly a mile of rich crimson and 
purple carriages, drawn by jet black horses, is 
worth one’s while to look at, especially when they 
are filled with the highest dignitaries of the Roman 
church. Then many of the foreign ambassadors 
and English gentry keep fine equipages, and these 
you see every day on the Pincian Hill. 

The aspect of the Romans is sober and sad ; they 
retain this look all the time, even while laughing. 
They are cautious about speaking, and are always 
looking about to see who is near them. This 
is from habit, as there are so many spies of the 
government about. The women are all interesting ; 
they are generally well-formed, with black hair. 
and their large dark eyes very expressive. You 
never pass by one with indifference ; if she is not 
handsome she is not ugly. 

A gentleman who has been brought up in our 
American cities and accustomed to look for « 
pretty face as all that is beautiful in woman, wil! 
find it difficult at first to admire the Roman women. 
especially such as he will meet in the streets during 
the winter; but he will see they are well-formed 
and capable of being mothers of men, as they 
certainly are. You do not see here thin, sickly. 
round-shouldered shadows of persons such as you 
will see in New York and Boston. 

The Roman ladies are considered the most beau- 
tiful in Italy, as well as the most interesting in 
conversation. I have had several occasions latels 
of judging in evening parties ; and da piu bella don- 
zella, ch*io mai risto, | saw an evening or two since. 
A description of her would be impossible by one 
of my temperament. She has the sobriquet of 


** God bless you!’ given as an exclamation of sur- 
prise at her loveliness, with a feeling of love to- 
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wards her which arises in the breast of every be- 
holder. One charm with the Roman ladies is that 
their dialect is the softest in all Italy. But as I 
hope to see much more of them, I will say but 
little about them at present. 

I have written to you before of the sad and me- 
lancholy aspect of the city, and that many persons 
here labour under a depression of spirits and soon 
weary of Rome. This sadness is agreeable to me. 
1 think there is no beauty or happiness unless there 
is in ita shade of melancholy—ho pianto la meta 
della mia vita; and I think of Rome as writes some 
author, ** on vit avec, ou on ne comprend pas’’—one 
lives with, or one does not understand it. Whether 
I understand it or not I cannot say, but this 1 know 
—no city or spot has ever affected me so much as 
Rome; at times all former recollections pass away, 
and I ask myself if my life is not a dream. 

You remember I was never renowned as an early 
riser, but I have found pleasure in rising before 
the sun for several mornings and wandering about 
the streets; the air clear and mild, the sky of the 
deepest blue, no noise to be heard save the gush- 
ing of fountains, and when the sun greets the Cam- 
paniles, the convent bells commence ringing; soon 
the streets are filled with robed priests and cowled 
monks, who, with artisans and aged females, are 
hurrying to early mass. 

The streets are narrow and without sidewalks, 
so one generally walks in the middle of them. 
Immense structures, palaces and churches without 
number, are on each side of you. They are built 
of a sombre stone, and the deep shadows curtain 
their sides, while the sun reveals the beauties of 
every variety of architecture, and one involuntarily 
breathes thanks to the architect of the building 
before him. 

Upon turning a corner you may find yourself in 
some small piazza silent as the tombs, but around 
you there may be monuments of the minds of An- 
gelo or Raphael. Some of the palaces have statues 
and urns placed on the cornices. The effect by 
moonlight is charming. I was one night lately in 
the Campo Fiore, and accidentally came into a 
piazza. The dark shadows of a palace 
stretched nearly across it; at a corner of the street 
was a shrine of the virgin, before which knelt a 
female at prayers; in the distance I could see a 
funeral procession with torches and priests chant- 
ing funeral hymns. The scene was as beautiful as 
the wildest fancy might wish—like a scene in a 
playhouse. Yet sighed I not for something else ? 
Oh, yes; the human heart is never satisfied. 

If you go amongst the ruins, which are nearly 
all together, and if you are familiar with history, 
and especially with Plutarch, and have any feeling 
or love fur antiquity, you will be interested beyond 
measure in tracing out localities and ruins. I have 
several guide books before me, and have thought 
of copying some descriptions for you; but then it 
is tiresome. What interest can you feel in the 
description of a crumbling wall? The interest is 
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to the beholder; the pleasure in the memory of 
the past, as one clambers over them, treading 
down the rank grass and modest wild flowers 
which grow here in abundance, startling the thou- 
sands of many-coloured lizards which are crawling 
around yeu, (but which I cannot bring myself to 
like,) and then to feel you are breathing the same 
air, gazing on the same sky and mountains as the 
sages and heroes of ancient Rome. Oh, this is 
glorious! To-day, as I clambered over the Pala- 
tine, putting away vines and shrubbery to view 
ruined sculptures and mosaic pavements which 
have resisted time, I could not but think some of 
the spirits of the Caesars were hovering around me. 

One often falls into reveries of the past. As I 
went up and down the Via Sacra and the Forum, 
my mind reverted back to the time when this place 
was in its glory, when Greece sent all that was 
beautiful in art, and the whole world paid tribute 
to this once mistress of the world. Temples and 
monuments of beauty were all around me. I 
seemed to hear the thrilling appeals of the Roman 
orators to the populace, or listened to the fertile 
imagination of Virgil. I could hear the distant 
shouts of the conquering army on the Appian way, 
and as they entered the Forum could see their 
glittering helmets and waving banners; could see 
the humble yet noble look of the victors as they 
ascended the capitol and knelt in the temple of 
Jove; could see the priests in robes of gorgeous 
splendour offering sacrifices; could see the eager, 
anxious look of the mother, wife and maiden, as 
they scanned the passing troop; could see their 
smiles and tears as they welcomed home the ab- 
sent friends and went with them in their revelings 
at the festive board. 

And then came a sad change—a change of fire, 
pillage and plunder! Fair temples and monuments 
were falling around me; fire and smoke ascended 
to heaven amidst the shrieks of dying, helpless 
victims, while ruthless conquerors ran mad with 
riot and plunder. 

And now, to-day, how different was the scene! 
Weeds and grass were growing over the Palatine, 
goats were playing in the Via Sacra, and in the 
shade of three beautiful purple-fluted columns—all 
that remains of the Comitinus—oxen were grazing ! 

But this is nothing but a shadow of what crowds 
upon one’s mind. 

I was to-day shown into the Mamertime Prison. 
It is situated on the Capitoline Hill. It is small, 
and interesting from the fact of Jugurtha having 
been here confined. There is in it a small foun- 
tain, which tradition says appeared miraculously 
for St. Peter to baptize two prisoners. Then I 
went to another ancient prison, interesting from 
its having been the place where the Roman daugh- 
ter nourished from her breast her father, who was 
condemned to die by starvation, the representation 
of which has been a favourite subject with Italian 
painters. 

Write me often, and believe me ever, &c. 

















THE DONATION VISIT. 


BY N. DEERING. 


Mrs. Deacon Boxster, so designated to distin- 
guish her from divers other Bolsters in the village 
of Twaddleton, was in some respects a pattern 
woman. No house in the whole village was more 
free from cobwebs, no pewter exhibited a brighter 
lustre, no floors were more frequently scoured than 
Mrs. Bolster’s—in short, as she herself asserted, 
her mansion was always in pimlico order. Her 
own wardrobe, too, was always in the best repair, 
and mindful of the maxim that a “ stitch in time 
saves nine,”’ she daily examined the habiliments of 
the deacon. Hence, if a button had somewhat 
started from its original position, it was immedi- 
ately restored; the incipient rent was closed up, 
and his coat often exhibited more than one patch 
not entirely of the original fabric. 

But Mrs. Bolster was not satisfied with being 
merely a good housewife. From her position in 
society as the wife of Deacon Bolster, she was 
aware that much was expected from her, and she 
was ambitious to be regarded, not only as one of 
the leading women in the village, but also as one 
of the most beneficent. But here was a difficulty ; 
her strict notions of economy had with advancing 
years narrowed into parsimony. Hence it was, 
that in all the village charitable institutions she 
was compelled to join, she was more liberal with 
her advice than with her money. Such, however, 
was her reputation in driving a bargain, that she 
was always their agent in purchasing the raw ma- 
terials, and she was thus enabled, “‘ by beating 
down,” to render the calls for a contribution con- 
siderably less than they otherwise would have 
been. It may well be supposed that the wander- 
ing poor who called at her door for aid did not go 
on their way rejoicing; if strangers in the village, 
their repulse was accompanied with a lecture on 
the sin of idlenees, and with a torrent of invective 
at times as unmerited as it was severe. The dea- 
con saw this with regret, but he would not remon- 
strate, for he was a man of peace; therefore, which 
was wiser, he would slip out when unobserved by 
his wife and dry the tears which her harshness had 
caused to flow. His heart was evidently in the 
right place; and though he had barely a compe- 
tency, he deemed himself rich, and knew after all 
that he was only a steward. 

Such were the prominent traits in the characters 
of the good deacon and his lady on the tenth of 
September, Anno Domini 1845, at five o’clock 
P. M., at which time the latter was seated on her 
low chair, peering into the recesses of a rag basket 
for a piece of invisible green to match her hus- 
band’s coat. It seemed rightly named, for her 
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labours thus far had not been crowned with suc- 
cess. Suddenly the deacon, who had left his 
** Variety Store’? an hour earlier than usual, inter- 
rupted her search. 

** Why, Deacon Bolster,” she exclaimed, “‘ here 
you are and the tea-kettle not on yet. If Sylvina 
has forgotten to wind the clock, she shall budge 
instantly.”? 

** My dear,” said he, ** then Sylvina will proba- 
bly stop, as the clock is going. The fact is, I have 
just heard that there is to be a donation visit to- 
morrow evening at Elder Prout’s, and as there is 
but little time for preparation, I thought best to 
inform you without delay. We must certainly 
attend.” 

‘I don’t see why,” she rejoined, and not in 
one of her blandest tones. ‘* Elder Prout is not a 
Congregationalist, and I see no reason for carrying 
food and raiment out of our own order when there 
are so many suffering within it.’? 

‘“*My dear,” said he, “ Elder Prout is of our 
order, for you and I profess to be Christians, and 
eo does he; and what is much better, he certainly 
is one. Then Jook at his salary, his very large 
family, and his numerous acts of charity. His 
children may have all the necessaries of life, but 
I am inclined to think that they lack some of its 
comforts.”’ 

*< Husband, charity should begin at home.” 

‘Yes, my dear, but we read that it shouldn’t 
end there. Besides, to him, under Providence, 
are we indebted for the present peace and quiet 
of our village. Yes, I am constrained to say that 
Elder Prout has done more to advance the cause 
of temperance than all the rest of us united. More- 
over, the elder’s society were not backward when 
our own minister was visited; and what would be 
said if Mrs. Bolster was the only lady that kept 
aloof ?”? 

This last remark had the desired effect. What 
would the world say—that is, the world of Twad- 
dleton—if the president of the Dorcas Society 
should not be one of the foremost in a donation visit. 

That evening the deacon smoked his pipe in 
solitude, but it was a solitude sweetened by the 
noise and bustle of the adjoining kitchen. The 
rattle of tin pans, Bill’s exertions with the pestle, 
Sylvina’s accelerated scuff, and above all, the 
sharp tones of Mrs. Bolster, evidently in no placid 
mood, satisfied him that the work which he had 
so much at heart had commenced in earnest. His 
mind was thus in a state favourable for repose. 
Why should he set up any longer? He didn’t, 
but slipped off quietly to his chamber. If he had 
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any doubt as to the intentions of his wife, it was 
removed just as he had gained that horizontal po- 
sition on the right side which induces sleep. There 
was a disturbance among the poultry, and from 
their discordant notes, he concluded that Bill was 
among them. He was right in his supposition, 
and ere the clamour had ceased was in a sound 
sleep, for he had a good conscience. 

It was customary with the deacon, immediately 
after his morning ablutions, to visit his cattle and 
poultry and feed them with his own hand. This 
business he would entrust to no one, and it was 
not neglected on the morning following the scene 
we have just described. 

** Why, Bill, how is this ?”? inquired the deacon, 
as he stood surrounded by hens, geese and turkeys, 
while scattering with a liberal hand from the peck 
of corn which the former had just brought him— 
** how is this, Bill? They appear to be all here 
but the old gander, and I suppose he is too lame 
to walk. Bring him out for his breakfast.” 

‘* T rather guess he hasn’t much of an appetite,” 
said Bill. 

** How do you know that? Take him out of the 
coop.”? 

**T did that last night, sir.” 

** What! you didn’t kill the gander ?”’ 

* Why, deacon, when I carried him into the 
kitchen by mam’s orders, there was but one BILL 
between us.”’ 

The deacon asked no further questions. He 
saw it all at a glance, and with a disturbed coun- 
tenance hastened towards the house. We have 
said that he was a man of peace; he was so, for 
after a few steps he wheeled suddenly to the right, 
and moved on what is termed a bee line to the 
store. That day there was such a rush of custom- 
ers in consequence of the proposed visit, that he 
found it impossible to dine at home; yet he la- 
boured cheerfully, though selling almost at cost, 
and solaced his humanity by an occasional nibble 
at the salt fish and cracker. But the customer he 
was most anxious to see did not make her appear- 
ance ;—that was Mrs. Bolster. Just before the 
store was closed, however, Bill came in for five 
yards of cheap sheeting. 

* Didu’t Mrs. Bolster send for any other ar- 
ticles ?”? 

**Only five yards of sheeting—aod that of the 
cheap kind.” 

The sheeting was torn off with a degree of vio- 
lence hardly called for, considering the quality of 
the fabric, and even caused Bill to start back from 
the counter on which he had been leaning. 

At tea the deacon was unusually taciturn, and 
ate sparingly. 

** I suppose, husband, you are recovering your 
appetite for our supper at Elder Prout’s; but be 
careful—nothing can be more injurious than over- 
loading one’s stomach at night, especially with 
meat victuals.” 

** There will be no danger of that, Mrs. Bolster, 
if I confine myself to the old gander.” 
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*¢ The gander, husband, as you please to call it, 
has been thoroughly parboiled, and for seasoning 
and stuffing I should like to see the woman in 
Twaddleton that would go before me; there is 
marjoram enough, goodness knews. There is the 
goose in the pantry, and I wish you would just 
look at it; and, by-the-by, as I intend to go early 
to arrange the tables, do place it carefully in the 
basket.”’ 

‘**] suppose, my dear, there is no need of affix- 
ing the label ‘ this side up,’ for fear of injury ?”” 

** Do, Deacon Bolster, get along! How you do 
pester! Well, this is, indeed, a life of trial——” 

*‘ And of probation,’? added the deacon, as he 
left the room to discharge the duty assigned him. 

By the time Mrs. Bolster had finished her toilet, 
he was ready to attend her, and although bearing 
the large basket that contained the apple of dis- 
cord, he appeared not only placid but cheerful. 

**] must confess, wife,’ said he, during their 
walk to the elder’s, ‘* that, judging from the exte- 
rior, it does great credit to your skill.”’ 

** You may rely on’t, husband, that it will eat 
as well as it looks. For my part, I like something 
that requires chewing. When a fowl can be swal- 
lowed without that labour, I’ve always thought it 
more fit for the cat than the human species—in fine, 
I like to feel the bit, as it were.”’ 

** True, my dear; nobody is more fond of a tight 
rein.’’ 

‘* What did you say, husband ?”” 

** Oh, nothing of consequence.” 

It would be needless, and, in fact, scarcely pos- 
sible to enumerate the articles which, through the 
liberality of Twaddleton, were that evening dis- 
played for the benefit of Elder Prout. Sufiice it 
to say, that garments of every name and patiern 
were to be found in the best room which was set 
apart for that purpose, while the kitchen, in which 
from necessity the company were to sup, exhibited 
such an immense pile drawn from the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, as might have led a stranger 
to suppose that the elder cared more for the body 
than the soul. 

On this occasion, as is customary, the elder and 
his wife were considered as guests merely, the re- 
ception of the company devolving on Mrs. Greely, 
while an effective force under Mrs. Bolster did 
duty in the kitchen. Mrs. Greely was much more 
at home than Mrs. Prout, whose natural diffidence 
was much increased by the multitude of her male 
** surroundings,’? by the consciousness that her 
dress was hardly suited to her years. Her new 
gown had three additional breadths, a flounce, and 
beneath it there protruded an excrescence called a 
bishop, but which, reasoning @ posteriori, would 
have been more aptly termed a pillion. In these 
she had reluctantly been arrayed, and also in a 
new firilled cap, which was the work and gift of 
Mrs. Greely. The latter had a cousin in Portland 
in the millinery line, and of course was supposed 
to be more conversant with the prevailing fashions 
than her neighbours. In fact, in this department 
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Mrs. Greely was considered the true standard, 
though in the present instance she was more en- 
titled to credit for her liberality than for taste. 
The cap was a perfect rainbow in colours, and of 
such extraordinary magnitude, that Mrs. Prout, al- 
beit a small woman, yet, like the ** virtuous Marcia, 
tower’d above her sex.”? You might read in her 
looks, however, as well as in her husband’s, that 
gratitude was the predominant feeling for this 
timely visit; and as such manifestations always 
enhance the happiness of the giver, the occupants 
of the parlour were in the full tide of hilarity. In 
one corner the elder was amusing some of the 
company with an account of his hair-breadth 
escapes in the county of Somerset, where he was 
suspected of Mormonism. This led to sundry re- 
flections on the signs of the times, and to the con- 
clusion that Nauvoo was the frue field for Mission- 
ary labour. In another quarter, Major Judkins 
excited no little merriment in relating his first and 
last attempt to practice as a veterinary surgeon. 
He had prepared a decoction in a bottle labeled 
** Briggs’ Bitters,’? for Captain Philbrook’s mare ; 
but by accident he administered a bottle of the 
genuine article, and the mare, to his astonishment, 
was——”? 

** In articulo mortis ?°? shouted Doctor Snaggs. 

** No,” said the major, ‘‘ but drunk as Marc 
Antony.” 

This drew from the doctor a violent philippic 
against bitters in general and Briggs’ Bitters in 
particular, and he maintained that the pure old 
cogniac was the only stimulus that assimilated with 
the gastric juices. The deacon in the meantime 
had evidently forgotten the gander, and waa crack- 
ing his jokes in all directions. Finally he called 
up old Master Sewell and compelled him to relate 
a story, which the company had heard fifty times 
before, about the Widow Todd’s oven. This story 
was always ‘“‘ as good as new” to the deacon, and 
he now laughed as heartily as when he first heard 
it. The gayety of the parlour had so completely 
drowned the din and clatter of the kitchen, that 
the guests never once thought of the feast, and it 
was not till] Bill announced that ‘* supper was wait- 
ing,” that they found they were in a right state for 
more substantial joys. 

There was some little difficulty at first in ar- 
ranging the company, but it was soon over—Mrs. 
Bolster taking the head of the table between the 
elder and his wife, while Mrs. Greely occupied 
the other extreme. The deacon as he advanced 
looked anxiously at the viands, and perceiving the 
gander directly in front of his better half, he gra- 
dually retreated till he secured a chair next to 
Mrs. Greely. As soon as the guests were seated, 
the elder, at a nod from Mrs. Bolster, proceeded 
to ask a blessing. It was/an outpouring of the 
heart, and would have been pronounced “lengthy” 
had it been less touchingly beautiful. He thanked 


Providence that his lot had been cast among those 
who had shown their faith by their works, and 
prayed that the individuals there assembled, who 


had been so liberal from their basket and their 
store, would be remembered in mercy. ‘* We 
read,’ said he, ‘‘ that there is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth. May those who have scattered 
this evening find it like bread cast upon the waters, 
and may its return be twenty fold.” At this pas- 
sage the deacon’s head gave an involuntary shake, 
and a slight flush suffused for a moment the coun- 
tenance of his wife. 

The prayer ended, the onslaught on the viands 
was sudden and vigorous. Major Parsons inserted 
his fork into a round of beef, the deacon grappled 
with a turkey, while old Master Sewall described 
an obtuse angle on a chicken pie. As the elder 
was the only man in the immediate vicinity of Mrs. 
Bolster, he politely offered to carve the ‘‘ green 
goose”’ that lay so temptingly before them; but the 
lady, aware of the labour and dreading the remarks 
to which the trial might give rise, declined the 
offer, remarking that he was now a guest, and as 
she had always carved at her own table, it was no 
trouble to discharge that duty here. Upon this she 
attacked the gander with a resolution that deserved 
success. Such, however, was the tenacity of its 
fibre, that her blows for a time fell harmless; and 
when at last she was enabled to dislodge the wing 
—the elder preferred the wing—her cheeks and 
neck reminded one of the peony rather than the 
rose. . 

** You must certainly try my stuffing,’’ she ex- 
claimed, glad to rest for a moment from her ardu- 
ous labours. Was there ever a man who refused 
stuffing? Certainly not the elder, as she extended 
towards him a table-spoon filled with the savoury 
compound, when, lo! as the contents fell upon his 
plate, three golden half eagles glittered amid the 
mass! If the elder was surprised, equally so was 
Mrs. Bolster. 

The eyes of both were riveted upon the plate, 
when the former, grasping the prize, exclaimed— 
** Ladies and gentlemen, only look at the contents 
of Mrs. Bolster’s goose! I think you will agree 
with me that she is entitled to the first premium 
for stuffing.” 

This announcement caused a start equal to that 
of the electric wire, and it was followed by the 
most uproarious applause. Old Master Sewall, 
filling his tumbler with cider, proposed as a toast, 
‘*Mrs. Bolster’s improved seasoning—sage and 
marjoram, with the addition of the Benton mint 
drops.”? 

It was received with renewed cheers and a con- 
fusion of tongues never exceeded by any similar 
number. Major Parsons inquired whether this 
might not be a descendant of the goose that saved 
Rome. In his opinion such a breed would save 
any city. 

Master Sewall, for his part, thought the public 
would have gained if some of them had been cooped 
up in the Twaddleton Bank. Captain Pease de- 
clared that this was the very goose mentioned by 
Esop that laid the golden egg. 

‘* At what period did sop flourish ?? demanded 














the deacon, preserving the gravity of his counte- 
nance, but unable to prevent a twinkle in the cor- 
ner of his left eye. 

** Two thousand years ago,’ responded Mrs. 
Greely. 

** Two thousand!” cried Squire Marble; *‘ why, 
that is actionable at common law. It implies that 
it is an old goose, and consequently a tough one. 
Elder Prout, you will find that Bacon’s Digest set- 
tles that matter.’’ 

The elder, who was then hard at work in the 
vain attempt to masticate, was unable to reply; but 
his looks seemed to say that if Bacon could digest 
that wing he was an exceedingly clever fellow. 

This conversation was absolute torture to Mrs. 
Bolster, and she would have sunk under it had not 
the loss of the half-eagles again occurred to her 
and thus changed the current of her thoughts. The 
reflection caused such a heartfelt pang, that she 
leaned back and for awhile was apparently uncon- 
scious of her situation. But the lavish encomiums 
of her friends recalled her to herself, and perceiv- 
ing that though she had lost in gold she had gained 
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in reputation, she endeavoured to assume an air 
of cheerfulnees, and begged they would not allude 
to such a trifle. It may easily be imagined that a 
supper so auspiciously commenced would be joyous 
to the close. It was so, and when they separated, 
of all those who wended their way homeward there 
was but one couple who manifested aught like 
gravity of deportment. During the walk Mrs. Bol- 
ster hardly spoke. The deacon, on the other 
hand, was unusually talkative, but disconnected 
withal. The affair with the half-eagles was a trick 
that Mrs. Bolster would not be likely to forgive, 
and he anticipated a curtain lecture. To his sur- 
prise she did not allude to it, but it was the en- 
grossing topic by the next day all over Twaddleton, 
was equally well known on plantation number five, 
sixth range, and at last reached with additions the 
settlement at Bear’s mill-pond. Since then several 
others who had seen better days, have, through 
the instrumentality of the deacon, received similar 
visits ; but in all of them his wife made such libe- 
ral provision that he has not as yet found it neces- 
sary to improve the stuffing. 
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MY TWENTY-FIRST BIRTH-DAY. 


BY WILLIAM H. CRANSTON. 


Trux’s ceaseless pinions sweep 
Above my brow, yet fresh in manhood’s bloom, 
And bear me on, toward the silent tomb 

Of death’s unfathomed sleep. 


A few short years have sped 
Since I, a guileless child, roamed o’er the earth, 
Happy, and yet unconscious of my birth, 

Or fate, to join the dead. 


All then was clear and bright— 

These locks fell o’er a brow unmarked by care, 

And these pale cheeks were blooming, fresh and fair, 
Ne’er veiled in sorrow’s night. 


My playmates, too, were gay— 
And in life’s litle gambols on we pressed, 
Thoughtless and unconcerned, till nature's rest 
Called us from mirth and play. 


We rushed with vigour on, 
Anxious to gain the distant hill of life— 
To wear the crown—to mingle in the strife, 
And manhood’s garments don. 


Some by the road-side fell, 
And pined a moment—then, with drooping eye, 
Passed from the world—the good thus always die— 
With but a faint farewell. 


A passing tear we shed— 
A kind glance cast toward the young and brave, 
Ere their frail forms, within the silent grave, 
Were numbered with the dead. 


Long, long has been their rest! 
In dreamiess slumber do they now repose 


In death’s dark valley, where no wild wind blows 
Above each tranguil breast. 


Sweet flow’rets bud and bloom 

Above the empire of the youthful dead, 

And through the air their richest incense spread, 
Fresh from the voiceless tomb. 


At evening’s quiet hour, 
Within the grave-yard, ’neath the spangled sky, 
While holy angels, too, are passing by, 

We fee! God’s mighty power. 


Bat in the world’s broad field, 

Amid temptations, is our lot yet cast— 

And time’s true record of the treasured past 
Is now for ever sealed. 


The storms of life are wild— 
The sky above us is al] dark and drear— 
The path around us barren, rough and sere, 
With few things calm and mild, 


And yet the goal's in view; 

The priceless gift of an immortal life 

Is in reserve, beyond this scene of strife— 
Not for a chosen few: 


But oh! for every one 
Who marches bravely on the desert road, 
Clothed with the armour of the living God, 
Until the vie’ry’s won. 


The struggle soon will end, 
The loved and lost, the living and the dead, 
Soon, soon will meet—oh! that it may be said, 
With cherubim to blend! 

















CONSTANCE. 


BY MISS MEETA M. DUNCAN. 


Oh, most gentle Jupiter, what tedious homily of love have you wearied your parishioners withal, and never cried, 
“ Have patience, good people.”—As You Like It. 


Reaper, have you ever visited that Mecca of } 


many hopes, that city of anomalies, aptly called 
**the city of magnificent distances,’’ the capital of 
the United States? Have you ever chanced to be 
there during the month of March? If so, you will 
be better able to appreciate the scene into which 
you are now about to be introduced. 

Pennsylvania Avenue—* the avenue,”’ par ercel- 
lence—is in every way entitled to its reputation of 
*‘the most uncomfortable thoroughfare ever in- 
habited by civilized man’*—from its enormous and 
unsheltered width; frum its position, which ex- 
poses it to the continual action of high winds, and 
above all, from that great nuisance, its dust! 

Upon the day on which our tale opens, though 
the sun shone brightly, an impenetrable cloud of 
dust, composed of particles from the stone with 
which the street is macadamized, hung over the 
whole length of the avenue, whilst at intervals 
strong gusts of wind came rushing by, sweeping all 
before it, blinding both man and beast who were 
opposed to its fury. The morning had bid fair to 
be pleasant; the sun was warm; the first breath- 
ings of spring were beginning to be felt, and the 
lilacs and willows were already putting forth their 
tender young buds, Congress was in session, and 
the avenue had at an early hour presented the 
throng usual at this busy season. But towards 
noon, as the wind sprung up, clouds of thick, 


a 


blinding dust drove many an earnest pedestrian to é 
the shelter of a hack, many a reluctant fair one’s © 


steps homeward. Among the latter we must con- 
sider a young lady who, alone and with her veil 
closely shrouding her face, was endeavouring pain- 
fully to stem the blast. At the moment when, with 
a view to avoid a fresh burst of wind and dust, she 
had paused at a corner for shelter, a plain family 
carriage drove up to the sidewalk, a window was 
hastily let down, and a well-known voice called 
aloud—*‘ Miss Eustace, Constance, my dear girl, 
do let me set you down; you will never be able to 
walk home in this hurricane.”? 

The servant opened the door, Miss Eustace 
stepped lightly into the carriage, and the two 
young ladies were soon driving rapidly along the 
noiseless road, interchanging those greetings which 
proved them what the world would call friends, 
but which a nicer discrimination would term fa- 
miliar acquaintance. 

“‘And now, my dear Constance,” said Miss 
Stanford, turning to her companion with vivacity, 
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*¢do tell me who that handsome young man is 
who was with you yesterday in the Senate cham- 
ber? We were all curious to know who he was, 
and even mamma was struck by his elegant appear- 
ance.”’ 

**] suppose you mean Mr. Medhurst. He was 
with us yesterday, and is the only one of the party 
to whom your epithets can apply.’? 

** But who is he, dear Constance ?”? 

‘¢ A former ward of my father’s, just returned 
from abroad.”’ 

*<Is he staying with you ?”? 

s¢ Yes.°? 

** My dear Constance, hew provoking you are! 
You see I want to know all about this friend of 
yours, and you answer me in monosyllables, as if 
you were upon oath. Do tell me something about 
him; give me his history. Has he ever visited 
you before ?” 

Miss Eustace smiled and replied—* Not since 
we have been in Washington, Julia. In his boy- 
hood he lived with us, and at a later period, when 
he left us to go to college, his vacations were al- 
ways passed at my father’s. He had no other 
home. But he has been of age three or four years, 
and has spent the greater portion of that time in 
Europe, whence he is just returned.”? 

*< Is he a Philadelphian ?”” 

*< Yee. His father and papa were intimate and 
dear friends, and when Mr. Medhurst died he left 
his only child, then motherless, to the guardianship 
of my father. He is called Eustace, after papa, 
who is warmly attached to him.” 

«* Will he remain long in Washington ?”” 

*‘T think not. Business will oblige him soon to 
go to Ohio, where he has a large property which 
requires his personal attention.’? 

** He is wealthy, then ?”? 

“e Yes.”? 

** And without a profession ?”° 

** No; he studied the law to gratify papa.” 

** Well, I hope I shall soon have the pleasure of 
making his acquaintance. Bring him to see us 
soon, Constance, won’t you ?”? 

*©You may have that pleasure this evening if 
you are going to Mrs. Pomfret’s; he will be there,” 

** Yes, I am going; and I shall claim his ac- 
quaintance as your friend unless you are going 
yourself and will perform that kind office fer me.’’ 

‘‘No, I am not going, Julia. You know I never 
go to parties.”? 
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** You ave a strange girl, Constance, and I do 
not see why you cannot do as other people do.” 

** For a very good reason, Julia. My father’s 
salary, though sufficient for all our comforts in our 
quiet home, is not adequate to the expenses which 
my entering into society would entail upon him. 
Besides, | have no mother, brother or sister, to 
protect me, and my father is too old to go to par- 
ties, or to be left alone night after night, as would 
be the case if I were to do as you would have 
me.”? 

By this time the carriage had reached Mr. Eus- 
tace’s dwelling, an old-fashioned, cheerful-looking 
house, with a large garden in the rear, and com- 
raanding a view of the beautiful heights of George- 
town. Miss Stanford declined alighting, and left 
Constance with many charges to be ‘* more so- 
ciable’”’ in future, her fondness for Constance hav- 
ing greatly developed itself since her visit to the 
Senate the day before! 

Mr. Eustace’s history was a common one. He 
had inher.ted a large fortune from his father, a 
wealthy merchant of Philadelphia, without inherit- 
ing with it his father’s talents and business habits. 
Unfortunately for himself, it was years before he 
arrived at this knowledge, and then it was too 
late. The house which his father built up had lost 
its prudent character, and the fortune accumulated 
by him had dwindled to a mere shadow. The 
result may easily be imagined. After struggling 
for years against the disasters which finally over- 
whelmed him, he was left, a man already advanced 
in life, entirely destitute. Mrs. Eustace, a lovely 
woman, who possessed most of those strong points 
of character in which her husband was so deficient, 
was taken from her family before this crisis ar- 
rived, leaving, of a numerous offspring, only one 
child, Constance, then but fourteen years of age. 
Generous, warm-hearted and honourable in his 
dealings, misfortune did not find Mr. Eustace de- 
serted in his hour of need. Numerous offers of 
assistance were pressed upon him, only one of 
which was accepted, the appointment from an old 
triend high in office to a clerkship in one of the 
departments at Washington. He removed imme- 
diately to that city upon his acceptance of the 
office, and had now resided there nearly three 
years in the fulfilment of its duties. 

Constance was little more than seventeen when 
her father’s misfortunes reached their climax; but 
istheriting her mother’s strength of character and 
energy, she became all in all to him. Her pru- 
dence controlled an establishment now reduced to 
very narrow limits, which, with her father’s cha- 
racteristic indo!ence, was left entirely to her charge. 
She was his housekeeper, the faithful manager of 
his income, the cheerful companion of his leisure 
hours; her first object his comfort and happiness, 
her last thought herself. Though for a long time 
an only and much indulged child, with the quick- 
ness of a grave, concentrated mind, she had early 
understood the precariousness of her father’s af- 
tairs, so that when the blow came it did not find 


her unprepared for the reverses she was obliged to 
encounter; and it was a beautiful sight to behold, 
young as she was, how her active care brightened 
and made cheerful their quiet home. Everywhere 
the traces of her graceful ministry were to be seen ; 
in her notable attention to their domestic affairs ; 
in the pleasant little drawing-room, with its few 
but carefully preserved relics of former affluence, 
and in the old garden, where, safe from every in- 
truding eye, she passed hours during the fine 
weather. 

Mrs. Eustace had been one of the finest women 
of her day, and her personal attractions had de- 
scended to her daughter; but though both face and 
form were faultless, it was the expression, the 
lighting up from within, that gave to the beauty of 
Constance its chief loveliness. Constance had nu- 
merous virtues and not many faults. Those most 
prominent were rather the result of circumstances 
than inherent. An early acquaintance with mis- 
fortune is too apt to take the gloss from existence 
and harden the character, and like most persons 
whose experience is premature, she had learned 
to doubt at a period of life when faith in all things 
abounds. Naturally open, she was now habitually 
reserved; yielding in character, she had become 
self-relying ; single-minded herse!f, she had learn- 
ed to look for mixed motives in others. In short, 
misfortune had exhibited life to her on its darkest 
side, and she had, like all ardent dispositions, 
fallen into extremes. Yet she was generous, affec- 
tionate and unselfish, and with a strong ond culti- 
vated mind, she possessed the most gentle femi- 
nine manners. Self-respecting to a degree which 
the world—so apt to apply epithets without under- 
standing their meaning—called pride, she had 
nevertheless fallen from a state of lavish affluence 
to one of comparative poverty without a murmur 
and without a pang, save that which was called 
forth by sympathy for her father. 

At the period when Mr, Eustace’s misfortunes 
overwhelmed him, his ward was abroad. On the 
first intimation of it, young Medburst wrote to his 
former guardian, making the most generous offers 
of assistance, all of which were gratefully de- 
clined ; and as Medhurst had only returned within 
a few weeks to his country, they had met for the 
first time a day or two before the interview related 
between Constance and Julia, Medhurst having 
proceeded immediately to Washington to visit his 
friend. 

The meeting on the part of Mr. Eustace was 
one of unmixed pleasure. There were no regrets 
here, nothing painful to look back upon. He had 
loved his ward asa son; he had never thwarted 
him, had allowed him as much money as he wished, 
humoured his caprices, applauded his spirit and 
defended him in his scrapes, and now, as a man, 
he dwelt with complacency upon the virtues and 
accomplishments, and even upon the manly graces, 
which seemed to reflect a portion of their merit 
upon himself. With Medhurst it was different. 
The change which had taken place in his guar- 
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dian’s circumstances affected him painfully; he 
could not become reconciled to it. His joy, how- 
ever, in the meeting, notwithstanding this heavy 
drawback, was as warm and unfeigned as that of 
Mr. Eustace. Not that he shared in the pleasure 
which his guardian’s retrospections afforded him ; 
on the contrary, he had a shrewd idea that he had 
passed through an ordeal of petting, spoiling and 
indulgence sufficient to ruin a dozen boys. But 
somehow or other he had escaped, aud he felt no 
disposition to censure the kind-hearted old friend, 
whose affection for him could see no evil in grati- 
fying every wish of his heart. The good feeling 
and strong natural sense which had shielded Med- 
hurst from the ill consequences of such blind in- 
dulgence, now taught him a just appreciation of 
his friend’s character. 

Medhurst possessed talents to command respect, 
much information, and great powers of applica- 
tion. His temper was ardent, confiding and gene- 
rous. In his tastes he was simple, and his known 
wealth allowed him the privilege of living as he 
pleased, while it did not prevent his gaining that 
popularity which the open-handed always acquire. 
This thirst for popularity was his greatest weak- 
ness; from his boyhood up he had exhibited it. 





To be a first object with those whom he himself } 


thought worth pleasing, to be missed when absent, 
and to know that his presence brought pleasure 
with it, was ever his first wish. This trait was not 
the offspring of selfish vanity, as is too often the 
case, but rather the craving for sympathy of an 
ardent, affectionate nature, which prosperity and 
indulgence had too much spoiled. 

When Medhurst arrived in Washington, it was 
his intention to proceed, before the warm weather, 
to Ohio; but the month of June had nearly come 
and he still lingered at Mr. Eustace’s. He had 
very little recollection of any other home than his 
guardian’s house, and after so long an absence 
from it he found it difficult to tear himself away. 
Mr. Eustace’s affection for him was so openly ex- 
pressed, it made him so happy to have Medhurst 
with him, that this alone was a sufficient reason 
for delaying his departure. Constance, whom in 
earlier years he had regarded with so much affec- 
tion, alone disappointed him. He missed in her 
that warmth so flatteringly exhibited by her father, 
while at the same time her companionable quali- 
ties, her feminine tastes, which silently pervaded 
every portion of the establishment, naturally added 
their share to the happiness of one so long a home- 
less wanderer. 
ments others equally strong. It was along session, 
and Congress as yet had taken no steps towards 
adjournment. Notwithstanding the increasing 


warmth of the weather, the numerous strangers in 
town made it very gay, and parties and balls con- 
tinued to be attended apparently with as much 
zest as when ‘the season’? commenced. Med- 
hurst had become a great favourite in society, and 
the manner in which he was welcomed was too 
gratifying to admit of his withdrawing without re- 


There were added to these induce- | 
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luctance from a people so cordial, and attentions so 
flattering—a people who, possessing all the refine- 
ments and graces which properly belong to good 
society everywhere, may yet boast of one virtue 
more peculiarly their own—their kindly, unaffected 
and warm-hearted hospitality. 

There was still another inducement, more pow- 
erful, perhaps, than all these, which we will now 
touch upon with as gentle a hand as possible. Mr. 
Stanford, the father of our acquaintance Julia, held 
a high office in the government. His house was 
one of the pleasantest in the city. The most dis- 
tinguished strangers, the élite of both houses of 
Congress, the most charming women, and the gay- 
est among the members and attachés of the different 
diplomatic corps, were constantly to be found at 
his hospitable table or crowding his rooms. Con- 
sequently, though neither beautiful, wealthy nor 
intelligent, Julia Stanford was a belle — partly 
through the consequence reflected upon her by 
her father, partly by her easy, pleasant manners, 
and nota little from her being the ruling star of 
one of the gayest houses in town. Good-tempered 
in the main, she had chatted, waltzed and flirted 
through six successive winters without any material 
diminution of those high gifts, still retaining her 
popularity and her—single station! Many won- 
dered Julia had never married. .None wondered 
more than Julia herself, for none knew so well 
how often she had seemed upon the brink of matri- 
mony. 

What has become of the good old-fashioned 
word ‘* coquette ?? In its stead we now have 
that pretty term “flirt,” which with its broad 
mantle covers alike the most innocent social inter- 
course and the most downright coquetry. For- 
merly, ‘* coquette’? was a term of reproach; now, 
so poorly does its substitute supply its place, that 
if you are by chance thrust in a crowded room 
near a venerable relic who has known your grand- 
father, and who entertains you perforce for half- 
an-hour with a history of the coming-in of knee- 
buckles and the going-out of cocked hats, you will 
most probably be asked ‘‘ who that old gentleman 
is whom you were flirting with in the corner ;’? 
and this, too, perhaps, by the very woman who, 
secretly encouraging and wantonly tampering with 
the best feelings of some single-minded man, to 
be whistled down the wind on the appearance of 
some more desirable lover, earns for herself no 
harsher epithet than that of ‘a sad flirt.” How 
much mischief is done in the world by failing to 
call things by their right names! 

Julia Stanford was a flirt—if such, then, must 
be the term—of the first water: not an open, bold 
flirt. She never whispered conspicuously in crowds, 
nor stood half an evening on a staircase that all 
the world might see how desperately she and Mr. 
So-and-so were flirting. She was too well trained 
to disturb the senators in their deliberations by 
making the senate chamber the arena wherein to 
exercise her skill. She had too much taste to join 
the herd in that privileged ground for flirting, the 
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gallery of the House of Representativee. But she 
was not the less successful or dangerous because 
she chose a more unobtrusive field. The moment 
she beheld Medhurst in the senate chamber she 
was struck by his appearance; his history, which 
she had obtained from Constance, deepened the 
impression, and as she soon became acquainted 
with him, every fascination was employed to 
awaken his admiration and establish an influence 
over him. With our knowledge of his character, 
it will easily be seen that this was not a difficult 
task. A little while and a portion of every day 
was spent in her society; his presence was equally 
indispensable at mamma’s parties and papa’s din- 
ners. There were mornings to be devoted to 
showing the lions to strangers, and whele days to 
parties of pleasure to Mount Vernon or the Falls 
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of the Potomac; then there were drawing-rooms ° 


at the president’s to attend and debates to be list- 
ened to in Congress, and as gentlemen are indis- 
pensable as escorts to the capital, few days passed 
that Medhurst was not summoned by a fairy little 
note to attend some gay group who were always 
ready to obey any call of Miss Stanford’s which 
promised amusement or to wile away time. Is it 
to be wondered, then, that the month of June had 
nearly come and found Medhurst still in Washing- 
ton, deferring from week to week his departure. 

** Then you will not join our party to the senate 
to-day ?”? said Miss Stanford, who was making one 
of her now frequent “ sociable visits’? to Constance. 
** I thought by coming early I should be certain to 
secure you. I heard from a senator who break- 
fasted with papa this morning, that Mr. Clay posi- 
tively has the floor to-day at twelve.” 

** No, Julia, not to-day; not even to hear Mr. 
Clay.”? 

“Well, if you are not to be persuaded, pray 
mention to Mr. Medhurst, if he should come in in 
time, that we are going.”’ 


** Well, Constance, I am glad to hear you say so. 
Nor am I, I confess, surprised at it, for I found it 
difficult to reconcile Mr. Medhurst’s devotion to 
society with the manner and habits of a lover. 
You must admit, however, that it was a natural 
conclusion for the world to arrive at. Wiser heads 
than mine would think it a dangerous experiment 
to domesticate in one’s family a man so calculated 
to win admiration and regard; and I am glad, my 
dear Constance, that you have such a shield about 
you as your early association.”’ 

** ] should be sorry to think so meanly of my sex 
as to suppose any shield, save their own dignity 
and self-respect, necessary,’ replied Constance, 
stung by the cool insolence with which Miss Stan- 
ford endeavoured to probe her feelings. 

Julia was about to reply, when the door opened 
and Medhurst made his appearance. Ten minutes 
elapsed in ill-sustained conversation, and then Miss 
Stanford arose to go, accompanied by Medhurst, 
who had consented to join her party. 

**T am afraid I interrupted you young ladies in 
an interesting conversation,’ said Medhurst, when 
they had got into the street. 

‘© No, indeed. I have a great mind to tell you 
what we were talking of,’ she continued, looking 
up into his face. 

“e Do.” 

**T was telling Constance of a report I had 


; heard—that she was engaged to you!” 


enn 


**IT will. He has only walked to the department ; 


with papa, as is his habit; he will soon return.” 

** Mr. Medhurst makes you a long visit, Con- 
stance,” said Miss Stanford, musingly. 

*© Yes, much longer than we anticipated. I pre- 
sume, however, that his affairs will oblige him to 
leave us soon.” 

**Indeed! And when does he return ?”” 


«* Return ?” replied Constance, in a tone of sur- | 


prise. ‘He will not return here. 
know that Philadelphia is his home ?”” 

** Yes, I am aware of it; but?—looking at Con- 
stance with a penetrating eye—* if the world says 
what is true, he must soon return.’’ 

** And what does the world say ?”” 

** That you are engaged to Mr. Medhurst.”” 


Do you not ~ 


Constance raised her eyes, caught the glance of | 


her companion, and dropping them instantly, said, 
composedly, though the blood rose faintly to her 
brow—* The world is mistaken, Julia; there ex- 
ists no feeling between Mr. Medhurst and myself 
but the friendship which our early association would 
naturally give rise to.’? 


**Ah! And what did Constance say ?”” 
**Say? Oh, she laughed very heartily at the 
idea.” 


**T am glad she was so amused,” said Medhurst, 
dryly; ‘‘and though I can assure you that there is 
no foundation for such a report, I confess I am at 
a Joss to see anything either ridiculous or absurd 
in the idea.”’ 

‘I beg your pardon; I did not know it was so 
serious a subject with you.”’ 

*‘ There is no necessity for begging my pardon ; 
and if you mean by ‘ serious’ that I have any par- 
ticular reason for feeling hurt at her amusing her- 
self at my expense, I assure you you are mistaken. 
As a boy I loved Constance most affectionately. 
I love her now, but she has a hardness of charac- 
ter, a want of tenderness in her nature, that would 
prevent her ever attracting me as a lover.” 

Miss Stanford’s motives in thus misleading Med- 
hurst are too obvious to need explanation, but had 
he beheld Constance a few moments after they left 
the house fling aside her work which the thick, 
blinding tears prevented her seeing, and retire in 
evident distress to her own room, he would have 
judged less harshly of his former favourite. 

And now, how shall we draw aside the veil from 
all that is most touching and lovely in woman, her 
pure, maidenly reserve! how bring to light feel- 
ings so buried and crushed down as even to shrink 
from acknowledgment to herself! Would that our 
duty as a faithful historian did not require that it 
should be done. 

From her earliest years Medhurst had been to 
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Constance an object of absorbing interest—as the 
frank-hearted, generous boy who had petted and 
protected her; as the tall stripling, whose ardent, 
affectionate temper, and whose very wilfulness 
rendered his vacations a season of jubilee to her; 
and as the eager, restless young man, whose fre- 
quent absences from home were marked by long 
and confidential letters to her. Formerly Constance 
took great pleasure in thinking how like a brother 
dear Eustace was; but as Constance had never 
had a brother, she may be excused the delusion. 
Medhurst had never broken her playthings, never 
quarreled with, teased or tyrannized over her, but 
even as a boy had shown that consideration which 
afterwards so peculiarly marked his manner to the 
other sex. As Constance grew into womanhood, 
these feelings took a deeper tene. Insensibly his 
image mixed itself in her reveries and regulated 
her actions, till at length he became the glass 
through which al] things were coloured to her eye, 
the shadow which haunted the future, “‘ the ocean 
to the river of her thoughts.’ Intimately associ- 
ated as they were, his familiar friend and frequent 
confidant, it was impossible that she should long 
continue unawakened to the nature of her feelings. 
Yet this knowledge came not as a startling blow. 
Her love had not sprung into life full-blown, neither 
did its acknowledgment to herself; gradually and 
by slow degrees did she comprehend the truth. 
Early glimpses of self-knowledge hastily repelled 
came back with added force; restless and troubled 
feelings, whose source was unknown and whose 
fruits were sadness and tears, departed not un- 
questioned. But more than these, than all, did 
the heavy weight which fell upon her heart and 
seemed to still its pulses when Medhurst, in the 
fullness of his confidence, imparted to her the pro- 
gress of some new flame or told of the coldness of 
some cruel fair one, afford her a key to her own 
feelings. Constance was very young, but she had 
strong sense, great firmness of character, and a 
degree of womanly pride capable of any sacrifice. 
With all the exaggerated sensitiveness of youth, 
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to her to love unsought was a circumstance full of } 


humiliation, but to love one who clearly showed 
his indifference was a tenfold mortification. To 
measure her weakness and resolve to stifle it was 
the result of a single impulse. Her every hope of 
happiness might wither, provided her end was at- 
tained and no one saw her efforts. The conse- 
quences of such a determination were soon ob- 
vious. She gradually withdrew herself from his 
companionship; she listened no longer to his con- 
fidential communications, and in place of her for- 
mer warm and cordial manner, now marked their 
intercourse by a measured civility. Medhurst 
noticed this change, and more than once remon- 
, strated with her upon it. He exhibited the different 
stages of surprise, wounded feeling and resentment, 
but all with equal ill success. She neither altered 


her manner nor acknowledged a change, till Med- 
hurst, attributing it to some silly, girlish notions 
of dignity and reserve called forth by her newly- 
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acquired importance as a woman, and too much 
occupied by the stir and bustle of those varied 
pursuits which the quick spirit of youth engaged 
him in, consoled himself for her indifference and 
ceased to complain. All this, however, consider- 
ably damped his sense of the merits of his little 
Con; and when, some months after, he departed 
for Europe, it was with the impression that Con 
was not growing up as “nice” a girl as she pro- 
mised to be. 

True to her purpose, Constance rejoiced in Med- 
hurst’s resolution to travel abroad: absent from 
him, her task would be light; and repressing every 
painful feeling, she parted from him with apparent 
cheerfulness. But reason and pride cannot always 
triumph—the heart will have its revenge. In the 
deep watches of the night, when the lightnings 
flashed and the distant thunders rolled, she would 
lift her head from her sleepless pillow, and with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes pray for the 
safety of him whom, she had vowed to wipe from 
her memory, and who, ocean tossed, was now, 
perhaps, exposed to the tempest’s fury. And at 
those later periods, when news of his health and 
safety was delayed, anxiety overwhelmed every 
prudent resolve, and she knew no relief till the 
welcome tidings came. Except, however, during 
these more and more rare intervals of weakness, 
her purpose had not wavered. She harboured no 
vain dreams of the future, no weak memories of 
the past, and when years had flown and heavy 
trials came to subdue her spirit and change all 
things around her, Constance had learned to think 
her task complete. She knew herself to be greatly 
altered, and believed the fire burnt out which only 
smouldered beneath the ashes which a strong will 
had heaped upon it. She heard of Medhurst’s re- 
turn to his native land with calmness, and met him 
with composure. He became an inmate of their 
house, her daily companion, and conscience for a 
little while slumbered. 

Medhurst was changed, but in all respects im- 
proved. Intercourse with the world had corrected 
his foibles and tempered many of his faults, while 
it had developed those traits of character which 
could not fail to recommend him to her more ma- 
tured mind. A little while, a very little while, 
Constance’s delusion lasted; but when she detect- 
ed herself listening for his footsteps, when, like the 
wind o’er the Eolian harp, his distant voice stirred 
her heart till it gave out music, it was dispelled, 
and she knew that her path was still ** darkened 
with his shadow.” 

This conviction was accompanied by a burst of 
bitter tears, a feeling almost of despair, but it was 
only momentary, With an impatient movement 
she arose and hurriedly paced the room, while her 
burning cheek, her brightening eye, and the quick, 
haughty movement of her head spoke the resolu- 
tion to conquer and endure—the consciousness 
that her weakness was unsuspected making every 
effort appear light, and affording the only consola- 
tion which she experienced. 
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It may appear singular that Constance, from the 
earliest pericd of her self-knowledge, should never 
for an instant have dwelt upon the probability of 
her power to attract Medhurst. This, however, 
may easily be accounted for. Even at the time, 
when most susceptible, he had made her the con- 
fidant of his various tender passions, he treated her 
only asa friend. Her school-fellows and intimates 
had many of them at various times held dominion 
over his fancy, but he never exhibited any marks 
of gallantry to her, any appearance of admiration; 
she was only “‘Con.’? Besides, Constance had 
naturally great humility. The years that had 
elapsed since they parted had not passed without 
enlightening her as to her personal attractions. 
She knew she was beautiful. What woman ever 
possessed that gift without knowing it? But to her 
it had proved a barren one; she undervalued it, 
and most of all with reference to him. 

But Constance was in error in her estimate of 
herself. However ineensible habit may have ren- 
dered Medhurst to her personal attractions in days 
gone by, it was not so on his return. With tastes 
ripened and improved by intercourse with the 
world, he was struck immediately with her extreme 
Joveliness, and seemed by no means disinclined to 
renew his old and familiar footing with her; but 
all his efforts failed. His attentions, his affection- 
ate allusions to the past, were repelled with so 
much coldness and reserve, that he was completely 
chilled ; his self-love was rufiled, and he desisted 
from his attempts to conciliate her, consoling him- 
self for his failure by the reflection that, however 
graceful, winning and lovely she might be in other 
respects, she possessed those defects most obnox- 
ious to him in woman—a want of sensibility and 
softness of character. This conclusion was soon 
arrived at, for, with the promptness of an active 
mind and hasty temperament, he at ail times 
thought, resolved and acted with rapidity. That 
he frequently fell into errors was the natural result, 
and in this instance he allowed himself no oppor- 
tunity to correct his judgment, for he became ab- 
sorbed in society and engrossed by the flattering 
encouragement given him by Miss Stanford, all of 
which naturally reacted upon Constance. 

And now, it will be asked, what was the nature 
of Medhurst’s feelings for Miss Stanford? Was 
he in love with her? No, not yet; but he was in 
a fair way to become so. Julia had assailed him 
on his weak side, and he was insensibly gliding 
into a current which must inevitably hurry him to 
thatend. This danger lay in his security. Med- 
hurst, like all imaginative persons, had, in the dim 
chambers of his secret heart, shadowed out his 
ideal, and neither in person nor character did Julia 
realize it. But gradually her power was increas- 
ing, and if uninterrupted the ideal must soon be 
resigned or merge in her, to be, after a brief inter- 
val, overturned from its pedestal and lie beneath 
the bitter waters of disappointment and regret. 

A trifling circumstance, however, served in some 
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measure to awaken him to his situation. About 
this time Constance was induced to accept the 
office of bridesmaid to Miss X——, daughter of 
Secretary X , through whose friendship Mr. 
Eustace had received his office. The wedding was 
to be very brilliant, and Constance, who had never 
gone into society in Washington, would gladly have 
declined going; but the solicitation of her friend, 
Miss X , and her father’s urgent request, out- 
weighed her own objections. Medhurst, as their 
guest, was invited with them to witness the cere- 
mony, but the Stanfords being included only in a 
general invitation for a later period in the evening, 
he was induced to wait and accompany them. 

After Medhurst had been a few minutes in the 
reception room, had made his bow to the hostess 
and his congratulations to the bride, he turned to 
a group of young men who were standing near a 
doorway, chatting together. 

** Ah, here comes Medhurst,” said a young at- 
taché, one of the group; ‘** perhaps he can tell us 
who she is. Medhurst, who is that beautiful girl 


over there, talking with the new minister from 
FeEREEE ??? 








Medhurst followed the direction given him, and 
beheld Constance standing a little apart from the 
crowd, conversing with a tall, dignified gentleman 
with several glittering orders upon his breast. He 
had never seen Constance in an evening-dress be- 
fore, and, surprised into forgetfulness, he stood 
regarding her unmindful of the question addressed 
to him. Her dress was of a texture so light and 
airy as to seem almost composed of folds of float- 
ing vapour, lending to her ivory neck and beauti- 
fully-rounded arms an indescribable softness, while 
it imparted an air of purity and modesty entirely in 
keeping with the style of her beauty. 

** Medhurst is as much in the dark as we are 
ourselves,”’ said one of the young men. 

Medhurst turned, and with a slight embarrass- 
ment of manner, replied—** Oh, no; I know her 
very well. It is Miss Eustace.” 

‘* Miss Eustace ?”’ said the attaché, who spoke 
with a slight foreign accent. “‘Ah,I know! You 
lucky fellow—why, you live in the same house with 
her. My dear friend, I will go see you every day; 
I shall become very intimate with you.” 

“‘ Very well,’? said Medhurst, laughing, and 
leaving the group to shake hands with a gentleman 
who stood near—a middle-aged man, with a pale, 
somewhat care-worn countenance. Mr. B. was an 
M. C., a man of talents and quick observation, 
whom Medhurst was in the habit of meeting fre- 
quently at Mr. Eustace’s. 

‘After conversing for a short time on indifferent 
subjects, Mr. B. spoke of Constance. Medhurst 
agreed with him in his high appreciation of her 
beauty and of her extreme loveliness upon the 
present occasion; but when Mr. B. enlarged upon 
her character, spoke of her sensibility, her tender- 
ness of nature, her deep and unobtrusive feeling, 
Medhurst listened with surprise. He contented 
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himself, however, by replying carelessly that he 
had never been in the habit of thinking her a per- 
son of much sensibility. 

Astonished at this declaration from one whose 
opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of her 
disposition were so superior to his own, Mr. B. 
spoke with interest of the many proofs which his 
observation afforded him of the correctness of his 
judgment; he dwelt upon her touching devotion 
to her father, of the evidences of sensibility and 
feeling in her conversation, and related several 
anecdotes in confirmation of his argument. ‘I 
grant you,” he said, “‘ that there is. not much of 
this upon the surface; she evidently shrinks from 
letting out her feelings, but an ordinary observer 
may easily detect their existence. Indeed, no one 
could have marked her countenance during the 
ceremony of this evening without attributing to her 
profound sensibility. I never beheld a face so illu- 
minated by soul, so full of varying and beautiful 
emotion in my life.’’ 

** You speak with enthusiasm,”’ said Medhurst, 
smiling. 

** And you object, you think me wrong ?” 

** Certainly not. I am happy to find that one 
whom I have so much reason to regard highly 
should have called forth such high praise.’’ 

But Medhurst was not so much pleased as he 
wished to appear. He was piqued at the intimate 
knowledge professed by a comparative stranger, of 
one with regard to whom he had so much better a 
right to be informed. It was a sort of imputation 
upon his penetration by no means flattering; the 
more so, from the consciousness that past experi- 
ence did not prove his judgment in the estimate of 
character to have been always unerring. These 
feelings were sharpened by Constance’s successful 
debit. Her beauty was now “ stamped in the 
mint of fashion,’ and he was by no means inclined 
to forego the advantages which his connection with 
her family and intimacy with herself afforded him. 
His dignity would have been sorely wounded if it 
had been whispered to him that he took a secret 
pleasure in exciting the envy of half the young 
men in the room. It was so, nevertheless; and it 
was, moreover, a sort of weakness which not one 
young man in ten thousand is exempt from. His 
curiosity, also, as well as his vanity, was aroused. 
Either Mr. B. or himself must be mistaken in Con- 
stance. It is not pleasant to confess one’s self in 
the wrong; yet, as we have said, Medhurst had his 
misgivings of himself. He had never taken the 
trouble to study Constance’s character; but then 
he remembered how particularly reserved she was 
to him. Mr. B.’s opinion of her was certainly very 
different from his own, and in secret council with 
himself he confessed, that if Mr. B. did not happen 
to be a married man he should say he was in love 
with Constance. 

The result of a)] these mingled feelings was, that 
Medhurst set about making himself very agreeable 
to Constance, to whom he devoted himself during 


the rest of the evening, which course, besides of his old friend. 
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having the effect of producing considerable nervous 
flutterings on the part of Constance, had the more 
unpleasant consequence of causing a decided at- 
tack of jealousy on the part of Miss Stanford, 
whose prudence for once forsook her and led her 
into a startling exposure of angry feeling. 

Medhurst returned home to a sleepless pillow. 
His mind had been quickened and aroused by the 
events ,of the evening, and he paused to reflect 
upon his own situation. He saw his danger and 
shrunk from it. He felt that Julia was not the 
being who had haunted his day-dreams, who was 
to fill all the deep requirements of his heart. 
Kindly, charming and agreeable as she was, * his 
wife”? bore no resemblance to her. His mind had 
been powerfully stirred by the deep impression he 
had seen made by Constance. Not that he was 
the least in danger of falling in love with her—far 
from it. Even admitting that he was mistaken in 
his estimate of her character, he had never been 
able to elicit any of those beautiful feelings dwelt 
upon so eloquently by Mr. B. Constance was sin- 
gularly insensible to his merits, and these were 
sins he was not likely to overlook; but it taught 
him to ask himself if there did not exist beings 
quite as lovely who might also possess those softer 
qualities so indispensable in his eyes—and hope 
and fancy answered ‘ yes.”? 

Medhurst fell asleep and dreamed that he was 
standing at the altar with Miss Stanford as his bride, 
that a low voice murmured, ‘* 1], Julia, take thee, 
Eustace,’”’ when, lo! as he bent towards her, Con- 
stance, and not Julia, stood beside him. It was 
strange; and Medhurst remembered in the morning, 
as he lounged with a newspaper over the breakfast- 
table, while Constance quietly attended to her do- 
mestic duties, the strange sort of happiness which 
came over him in the dream when he discovered 
this exchange. 

Medhurst’s reflections of the previous night were 
not without their results. Always prompt, he de- 
cided to proceed immediately to Ohio. His busi- 
ness required him, and as it had long been under- 
stood that such was his intention, his departure 
would not appear abrupt. Accordingly he an- 
nounced his determination to Mr. Eustace, took 
leave of his friends, and in twenty-four hours was 
on his way to the west, leaving Miss Stanford very 
much surprised, very much disappointed at her 
failure. 

Julia had no heart, but her vanity, which stood 
to her in its place, might have suffered by Med- 
hurst’s sudden departure if a handsome young 
officer had not opportunely made his appearance 
and flung his heart at her feet. She had no time 
to waste upon the absent, upon vain and idle re- 
grets. Medhurst was rich, to be sure, but he was 
gone. Her new lover, though poor, was very 
much in earnest, and that to Julia was a matter not 
to be overlooked. 

Scarcely a fortnight after the departure of Med- 
hurst, a melancholy change came over the fortunes 
Mr. Eustace was seized one 
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morning at the department with a paralytic attack, 
and was taken home insensible. Everything that 
medical skill could prescribe was resorted to, and 
he was in time comparatively restored, but the 
whole of his right side remained torpid and help- 
less. This was an overwhelming blow. The phy- 
sician gave him no hope of ever recovering the use 
of his limbs, and as time passed on without any 
alleviation, he was forced to resign the office which 
he held, and with it his sole means of support. 
With mind and body both weakened by disease, 
the destitute situation they were thus involved in 
almost overwhelmed Mr. Eustace. True, he had 
warm and efficient friends who offered assistance, 
but it did not enter into the views of either father 
or daughter to accept obligations which they had 
no means of ever returning. Constance was as- 
sured by the head of the department in which her 
father had been employed, that she should be sup- 
plied constantly with as much copying as she could 
do, and with this means of support in her power, 
added to a little income of three hundred dollars 
derived from a legacy left her by her godmother, 
and which heretofore had been appropriated to her 
private expenses, she cheerfully set about making 
the arrangements rendered necessary by the sudden 
change in their circumstances. They removed to 
a smal! house in the same neighbourhood, much of 
their superfluous furnitare was disposed of, and in 
this comparatively humble abode did Constance, 
day by day, with patient industry, supply the means 
for their support. One servant alone remained to 
them; she had been Constance’s nurse, and in 
their reverses refused to leave them. 

Daring all this period, when events so important 
to his former guardian’s welfare were passing, 
Medhurst remained at a distance unapprised of 
what had occurred, and it was not until within a 
few days journey of home, after an absence of 
some months, that he learned, through an acquaint- 
ance accidentally met, what had passed. Wounded 
and distressed by this painful intelligence, he 
pressed on immediately to Washington, where the 
melancholy intelligence was fully confirmed. He 
found his aged friend a helpless invalid, stripped of 
all the luxuries which a long life had rendered ne- 
cessaries, dwelling in an abode which the hand of 
affection and refinement alone rescued from mean- 
ness, and dependent for his daily bread upon the 
exertions of his tenderly-nurtured daughter. 

It was not kind, Constance,’’ said Medburst, 
as he paced hurriedly the narrow limits of their 
little parlour—*‘ nay, it was cruel to leave me in 
ignorance of all that had befallen you.” 

* Papa made no request that I should inform 
you, and I did not think it worth while to pain 
you.”’ 

«‘ Worth while? Constance,” he exclaimed, im- 
petuously, pausing in hie rapid movements, ‘* what 
have I done that you should think of me thus? 
Did your father ever pause to think whether it was 
worth his while to act in anything that interested 
me? Did I ever give you reason to suppose that 








what affected you could be indifferent to me? No, 
Constance, no; you have acted most ungenerously ; 
you have placed me—me, who owe so much to 
your father—upon a footing with the most indiffer- 
ent stranger. You have wounded, mortified me 
more than I can express. There was a time,’ he 
continued, ‘* when I looked to you for everything 
that was kind, thoughtful and considerate ; but you 
are more changed, Constance, than any one I ever 
knew. I can scarcely believe you to be the same 
frank, affectionate, gentle-hearted girl whom, in 
years gone by, I loved so dearly. Why this is I 
cannot tell; I can only feel that I do not deserve 
it.”? ‘ 

Constance endeavoured to reply with calinness, 
but her voice was so choked, her heart was so full, 
that she desisted, fearing to expose herself, and 
with a hurried manner merely added that she 
would inform her father that he had come, and left 
the room. 

The interview between Medhurst and his former 
guardian was a painful one, and finding Mr. Eus- 
tace so much agitated, he deferred until the next 
day any conversation upon his affairs. He left 
him, and for the first time in his life, when residing 
in the same city with him, repaired to a hotel to 
take up his residence. 

The next morning, at an early hour, Medhurst 
proceeded to Mr. Eustace’s and requested to see 
Constance. He then told her that after a sleepless 
night he had come to make a proposition to her 
father which he hoped she would not oppose. He 
spoke with strong feeling of the state of her father’s 
health, and of the effect which his fallen fortunes 
must have upon his mind. He dwelt upon the cir- 
cumstance of Constance’s own labours, and upon 
the pain which all this caused him. ‘* And now,” 
he said, ‘‘ my wish is, that your father would con- 
sent to return to Philadelphia and reside with me 
for the future. His home, his heart were ever 
open tome. I can never return the full measure 
of his kindness, but I can, at least, attempt to show 
you both that I appreciate the value of al! I have 
received.” 

Constance shook her head dissentingly. 

** Constance,” he said, in a tone of mortification, 
‘why do you deny me the privilege of serving 
you? Why do you refuse?” 

** Because I know papa never will consent.” 

** Ah, Constance, your own wishes are the pa- 
rents of that thought. But promise me you will 
allow me to mention this first te Mr. Eustace, that 
you will say nothing to influence him ?”’ 

**] will,”? said Constance; and they proceeded 
to Mr. Eustace’s room. 

**I have come, my dear sir,’’ said Medhurst, ap- 
proaching his chair and raising his voice—for since 
his attack Mr. Eustace’s hearing had become im- 
paired—*‘ I have come to speak to you on the sub- 
ject of a proposal I have just made to Constance, 
who seems to think you will not gratify me by giv- 
ing your consent to it. Iam sure when you know 
how happy it will make me you will not refuse.” 
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Now, Mr. Eustace’s hearing was particularly dull 
this morning, and of this opening speech he heard 
but a few words, and these conveyed but one idea 
to his mind—proposal—Constance—consent—hap- 
py—refuse—all were applicable to it. A slight 
colour tinged his pale face; he moved restlessly in 
his chair; his eye brightened and glanced from 
Medhurst to his daughter, who stood by the man- 
telpiece; then he took Medhurst’s hand, and in a 
broken voice, said—*‘ Refuse you, my dear boy? 
Never! It is the dearest wish of my heart. Take 
her, and if she prove as good a wife as she has a 
daughter, your lot will be blessed.’’ 

For an instant after the last words escaped Mr. 
Eustace, Medhurst and Constance stood motionless. 
The blood rushed violently to Constance’s face, but 
retreating, left her pale as marble. The next mo- 
ment with a rapid step she passed to her father’s 
side. 

*« Papa, listen to me; you are mistaken.” 

The old man looked inquiringly, wistfully from 
one to the other; he neither heard nor compre- 
hended what passed. 

** Constance,’”’ exclaimed Medhurst, ‘ I entreat, 
I implore you to desist; for God’s sake do not un- 
deceive him. Accept my hand, dear Constance; it 
will make him happy—me most blest. Does he 
not tell you so? Oh, do not—do not distress him 
thus, I pray you!” 

Constance drew herself proudly up, and said, 
haughtily—** You forget yourself, Mr. Medhurst— 
or rather you forget what is due to me.”’ 

Medhurst passed his hand hurriedly across his 
agitated brow, sighed deeply, and in a voice lately 
so eager, but now depressed and low, said—*‘ I 
believe I do, Constance. I thought only of myself. 
I was carried away by the vision so suddenly raised 
before me.’? He paused, and then continued, im- 
petuously, the fire again returning to his eye, his 
voice full of energetic feeling—‘* Constance, why 
is it thus between us? How have I deserved your 
hatred? Hatred? Good God—yes—lI believe you 
hate me !”” 

** Oh, no—no!*’ exclaimed Constance, bursting 
into tears, while, sinking at her father’s feet, she 
buried her head in his lap. 

** What does all this mean, Eustace?’? asked 
Mr. Eustace, turning to Medhurst. 

But Constance interrupted him, and waving her 
hand to Medhurst, she cried—* Go—go; he must 
know all. You must leave us.”? 

Medhurst turned and left the room, and then 
Constance, with as much composure as she could 
command, told her father of his mistake. It was 
a painful task. Constance forgot her own wounded 
feelings in witnessing the deep mortification which 
her father suffered—for, added to the conviction 
that he had wounded his daughter’s delicacy and 
confessed wishes, which, even to one so valued, 
his pride shrunk from betraying, there came upon 
him an overwhelming sense of his infirmities that 
bowed him to the very earth. 

A few hours after the scene just described took 
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place, two letters were received from Medhurst— 
one addressed to Constance, the other to Mr. 
Eustace, and both containing an offer of his hand. 
They were written in an earnest, manly spirit, but 
that to Constance was characterized by deep feel- 
ing. He asked her at present but for permission 
to endeavour to win her regard, and to believe in 
the sincerity of his professions. He spoke of his 
early affection for her; of the impression which her 
increased loveliness had made upon him on his 
return home; of her coldness, which he solemnly 
believed had alone prevented his being at her feet 
long since, and concluded by assuring her that, let 
her decision be what it might, the veil was now 
removed—he loved her, and if she rejected him, it 
must be under no false impression as to his motives; 
she must do so because she felt she could never 
reciprocate his feelings, and not from any doubt of 
theiy existence. 

Many—many bitter tears did Constance shed 
over this letter ere it was replied to. She felt that 
she could not for a moment deceive herself as to 
the motives which had dictated it, and while she 
could not avoid honouring the generous, self-sacri- 
ficing spirit which marked it, all her woman’s pride 
was aroused at the thouglit of his supposing her 
capable of being thus deluded. Still it was sweet 
to dwell upon the expressions of his love, even 
though assumed, and when it was answered, the 
reply, though short, was kind and gentle. She re- 
jected his proposal decidedly. There was not a 
single word in her answer which, conveying a 
doubt of his motives, left a door open for further 
solicitation. She said her father concurred with 
her in her decision, and hoped that the past might 
be forgotten, and that they should see him as usual]. 

The windings of the human heart are inscrut- 
able! The instant that Medhurst stood before 
Constance, through the mistake of her father, in 
the light of a lover, revealed to him the secret 
impulses of his heart. In the strange glow of hap- 
piness which came over him at that momert, the 
film was removed, and with the quickness of the 
lightning’s flash he unraveled his past feelings. 
His impatience of her coldness; his jealous un- 
easiness of the admiration which she excited; the 
vague, restless and unsatisfied yearnings which 
haunted him, and which, chilled in her presence, 
found no adequate relief elsewhere—all came 
upon him with the force of instant conviction. 
And when the note of Constance was placed in his 
hands, and he beheld the fairy structure which the 
hopes of the last few hours had erected, shivered 
at a blow, his disappointment was as keen as if 
those hopes had been based upon the cherished 
dream of a lifetime. He no longer felt resentment, 
his pride was gone; the rock was struck, and the 
hidden waters of affection had welled up and 
washed out al] else. Deep, earnest tenderness for 
Constance filled all his heart, and the struggles of 
an ardent spirit alone prevented his yielding him- 
self up to despondency and gloom. He repaired 
to Mr. Eustace’s; he sought to remonstrate with 
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Constance, but she refused to listen to him. He 
poured out his feelings to her father. The heart 
of his old friend melted before his earnest words; 
he gave him his sympathy, his tears, but his daugh- 
ter was inflexible. 

Medhurst flew to society for relief. To look one 
way was madness; for, spurned by the daughter 
and forbidden by the father to speak of pecuniary 
aid, no refuge was left him. He could not leave 
Washington. In the despondency of his feelings 
he dreaded some new calamity which might over- 
whelm Mr. Eustace and leave Constance, perhaps, 
friendless upon the world; and he wandered sad 
and dispirited among the scenes in which a few 
months before he had played so joyous a part. 

A little while, and the world began to talk of 
the “‘ renewed flirtation’? between Mr. Medhurst 
and Miss Stanford. While Julia, who felt that he 
did not love her and knew that she had but lately 
secretly pledged herself to another, flattered her- 
self that the hopes which months before she had 
indulged in were now about to be crowned with 
success, and reckless of consequences so that her 
ends were attained, she devoted all her energies 
to securing an influence over him. Medhurst was 
particularly alive to female sympathy, and in the 
present state of his feelings he shunned the society 
of his own sex. Julia professed to be his friend ; 
her woman’s tact taught her that he had painful 
feelings to soothe, and in devoting herself to that 
purpose she beheld in the vista beyond the accom- 
plishment of all her wishes. 

One evening a small party was assembled at the 
mansion of Mr. Stanford. Julia had been playing 
for their guests, but on resigning her seat at the 
piano to another, she approached an open window 
near which Medhurst was seated. He joined her. 
A little while and the hum, the voices, and the 
moving scene within were forgotten. They gazed 
upon the silent night, upon the motionless trees in 
their deep repose; upon the shadows which fell 
dim and mysteriously, and upon the broad Potomac 
which lay stretched before them, a sultry autumnal 
moon mirrored in its placid bosom. They spoke, 
and their conversation assumed that vague tone of 
sentiment so often the precursor of deeper feelings. 
Julia believed that the golden hour had arrived, 
and every art, every fascination which she was 
skilled in, was brought into exercise. At this mo- 
ment her attention was abruptly called by some 
one within; she turned, and in doing so beheld a 
young man standing in a doorway regarding her 
intently. She caught his eye, bowed, and coloured 
deeply. The young man approached, shook hands 
with her, and in a low voice said a few words 
which Medhurst did not hear. 

Julia introduced Mr. Delisle. Medhurst’s bow 
was scarcely returned. Julia attempted to con- 
verse, and Medhurst came to her assistance; but 
the stranger’s manner was so rude and repulsive 
that he soon desisted. Under other circumstances 
he would have retired and left Miss Stanford to 
converse with one who appeared to be an old 
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friend without interruption, but he did not choose 
to be driven off by rudeness, and he stood his 
ground. Mr. Delisle’s temper appeared to become 
more irritated every moment, till, finally, in answer 
to some trifling remark of Medhurst’s, he flatly 
contradicted him. Medhurst replied with dignified 
forbearance, but in vain; Mr. Delisle seemed de- 
termined to insult him, and his intention soon 
became obvious to one or two bystanders. 

At that critical moment, Julia, overcome by 
terror, fell fainting on the floor between them. A 
scene of confusion ensued, during which the two 
young men changed cards, and before they retired 
to rest, all the arrangements were made by their 
friends for a hostile meeting at an early hour the 
following morning. 

The reader need hardly be told that Mr. Delisle 
was the young officer to whom Julia had engaged 
herself, when, after the departure of Medhurst, all 
hopes of his conquest had deserted her. Delisle 
had been absent some weeks on duty. On his re- 
turn to Washington, while taking a hasty dinner at 
his club before proceeding to Mr. Stanford’s, he 
overheard some of the young men present coarsely 
commenting upon Julia’s ‘ flirtation’? with Med- 
hurst, and boldly asserting their belief in his suc- 
cess. Stung by jealousy, young, irascible and in- 
experienced, he flew to Mr. Stanford’s to demand 
an explanation, and the circumstances under which 
he found Julia confirmed too painfully the report. 
All his angry passions were aroused, and we have 
seen the result. 

On the morning appointed for this unhappy meet- 
ing, Constance arose at an early hour, as was now 
her wont, and proceeded to the garden, where she 
usually occupied herself for some time before be- 
ginning the labours of the day. Meanwhile a car- 
riage drove up to the house, two gentlemen alighted, 
and without summoning a servant, threw open the 
hall door and lifted from the carriage a lifeless and 
bleeding form, which they conveyed to the nearest 
apartment. It was Medhurst. The meeting had 
taken place, and his adversary’s ball had entered 
his side. His second, who had forgotten that he 
no longer lived with Mr. Eustace, or, perhaps, 
fearing to drive a mile or two further to his hotel 
with him in his wounded state—for the meeting 
had taken place beyond Georgetown—had brought 
him straight from the ground hither, accompanied 
by the physician. 

At the moment when they had placed Medhurst 
upon a sofa, Constance entered the house and pro- 
ceeded to this very apartment. She started when 
she saw strangers in the room at this unusual hour, 
but her glance quick as lightning took in the whole 
scene at once, and she beheld Medhurst, as she 
thought, lying bleeding and dead before her. With 
one frenzied bound she reached the sofa and fell 
on her knees beside him. She flung her arms 
round his lifeless body; she folded to her bosom 
the pallid cheek, as if her burning heart had power 
to impart to it the fire which scorched within; she 
pressed her lips madly upon the curls which lay 
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thick and heavy upon his rigid brow, till nature 
yielded to the agony of her mind, and with one 
wild cry of despair she sank insensible upon the 
floor. 

This shriek seemed to rouse Medhurst from his 
lethargy, whilst it attracted Martha, Constance’s 
faithful nurse, to the room, who immediately ap- 
plied herself to the relief of all, and through her 
good sense and exertions the physician was enabled 
to take immediate steps towards giving the proper 
attention to his patient. 

The chamber of Constance fortunately was upon 
the first floor, and joined the room they were in. 
In a few minutes Martha prepared it for the recep- 
tion of Medhurst, and as soon as she had assisted 
to remove him to it, she returned to her young 
lady, who stili lay motionless upon the sofa where 
they had placed her. 

With a discretion and good sense which many 
with higher pretensions do not possess, Martha 
broke to Constance on her recovery the circum- 
stances which she had gleaned connected with 
Medhurst’s situation. She told her that he was 
now conscious, and gave her reason to hope he 
would do well, at the same time urging her to 
calmness and composure, for not only must the 
duty devolve upon her of informing her father of 
this painful circumstance, but it was necessary she 
should have all her faculties under her control to 
enable her to meet the exigencies of this distressing 
period. 

Martha’s reasoning was not lost upon Constance; 
she had given her hope, and from such an abyss of 
despair had she rescued her, that she felt she could 
endure anything short of the worst. 

When she had sufficiently recovered her com- 
posure she broke the intelligence to her father; 
she then sent a summons to Medhurst’s servant, 
and with an aching heart employed herself in 
making those arrangements which the comforts 
and necessities of the sufferer might require. 

For forty-eight hours neither the doctor nor Mr. 
X——, Medhurst’s second, left him. Fever and 
delirium had come on, and the worst fears were 
entertained. On the morning of the third day con- 
sciousness returned, and Constance was told that 
Mr. Medhurst desired to see her, the doctor at his 
earnest request having granted permission. 

With a throbbing heart Constance entered the 
sick chamber. The attendants retired to the ad- 
joining room and leftthem alone. Medhurst’s rea- 
son had returned, but his eyes still glistened with 
fever, and on either cheek glowed a bright red 
spot. 

‘¢ Dear Constance,’? he said, as she laid her 
hand within his burning palm and sunk on her 
knees beside him, “ listen to me, and do not deny 
me if you can help it. I am very feeble, and must 
not talk much. My wound, they tell me, is ex- 
tremely dangerous. Unless the ball is removed I 


cannot live, and I may die under the operation. I 
do not grieve to leave the world, Constance, young 
as | am and bright as it all seems; but there is one 
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thought that will agenize me in my dying moments 
unless you consent to remove it. It is your situa- 
tion—your father’s helplessness and your overtask- 
ed exertions. It cannot last; I foresee it all. A 
little while and you will both sink under it; whilst 
I, knowing this, lie here the possessor of thousands 
which must go to strangers.’? 

*< Fear not for us, Eustace,’’ said Constance, in 
a choking voice; ‘‘ there will be enough for both 
the little while we shall remain after you.” 

‘No, Constance, no; you delude yourself, or 
you would delude me. Listen to me: I have no 
time now to make a will; my right hand is nerve- 
less; I cannot hold a pen—and even if I could, 
my heirs might dispute an instrument executed 
under such circumstances. But, Constance, there 
is one title which they could not dispute: if you 
would consent to bear my name for a few hours— 
to become my wife. No one could set aside that 
claim, and I should die happy, knowing you were 
provided for. Your good pastor is now in the 
house on a visit in his spiritual office to me. Suffer 
him to perform the ceremony. It will require but 
a few minutes, and I shall be at rest.’’ 

*< Too—too mercenary,’ sobbed Constance, as 
she still knelt at his bedside. 

*‘ Mercenary, dearest Constance?” he exclaimed, 
and the fiery spot burnt deeper in his cheek. ‘* Oh, 
say notso! It is for my sake alone I ask you to 
become my wife. No other, even if long life had 
been permitted me, should ever have claimed that 
title—for you have all my love! You doubted this 
once, dear Constance,”’ he said, after a pause, and 
gazing tenderly upon her; ‘‘ but you must never 
do so again. If you were then unable to love me 
as I wished, suffer me now, at least, to believe 
that you have enough of old affection left to be 
willing to relieve my mind of this heavy weight 
which oppresses it. Hereafter it will be a conso- 
lation to you to reflect, that by linking your fate to 
mine you have allowed me the blessed privilege 
of being soothed and comforted by you to the last. 
Nay, do not wave your head so doubtingly. Be- 
lieve me, Constance’’—and so fervent were his 
words that his voice regained all its original 
strength—‘‘ believe me, to call you mine for a 
single hour, to feel you near me, to breathe my 
last sigh upon your bosom, would be far, far 
sweeter to me than to live whole ages apart from 
you—would be a bliss such as countless fortunes 
like mine could never purchase.”’ 

He sank back upon his pillow exhausted, while 
Constance arose from her knees with a counte- 
nance pallid as death. 

** Constance,’’ he murmured, *‘ do you consent ?”” 

** 1 do,” was the reply. 

«Then summon them all, now— your father, 
all.” 

Constance reached the door. His voice arrested 
her, and she returned to his side. In that ehort 
interval the whole expression of his countenance 
had changed. 

** But, Constance,”’ he said, eagerly, as she again 
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bent over him ‘‘ dear Constance, if I should—if I 
should recover ?”’ 

Constance spoke not, but laying her finger ex- 
pressively upon her closed lips, she left the room. 

The physician and clergyman entered immedi- 
ately, and in a short time they were joined by Mr. 
Eustace, his daughter, and old Martha. 

Constance quietly assumed her place by the sick 
bed, the book was opened, and in a few moments 
the solemn vows were spoken which bound her to 
Medhurst for life. 

The instant the ceremony was over, Dr. Z. hur- 
ried Constance from the room and began his pre- 
parations for the operation. Several hours of 
agonized suspense followed, and then she was in- 
formed that the ball was removed, but that Mr. 
Medhaurst’s sufferings had been so great that his 
life now seemed suspended by a hair. He had 
fallen into a heavy stupor, and the answer ever 
was the same—“‘‘ very little hope.’’ This state of 
things lasted several days, and Constance hovered 
around his bed till her countenance became as 
deathlike as his own. At length some favourable 
symptoms appeared. He noticed those around 
him, and seemed to understand what was passing, 
though too weak still to express his consciousness. 
Dr. Z. perceived that at these moments of revival 
Constance’s presence had an unfavourable effect 
upon him, his pulse became quickened, and he 
was always sensibly worse; in consequence of 
which he requested her to keep as much out of 
sight for some time as possible, which she did. 
Day after day, however, he gradually recovered 
strength, and the joyful news was announced that 
all immediate danger was over. 
injuring him, Constance continued to make her 
visits at stated periods and for a short time, gene- 
rally choosing the hour when the doctor was pre- 
sent, that he might give her a hint if her visit was 





ill-timed. Mr. Eustace was now permitted to see 
Medhurst, and Mr. X was daily admitted to his 
room. 


Amid the anxiety experienced during all the 
painful period of Medhursi’s illness, the strange 
and dream-like marriage which had taken place 
between him and Constance seemed to have 
escaped the recollection of all. 
or alluded to it, and even the parties themselves 
seemed to have forgotten it. But, in truth, it was 
not so with either, and least of all with Medhurst. 
Much of his feverish restlessness, most of his later 
unfavourable symptoms were to be attributed to 
agitation of mind connected with this very subject. 

One evening about this time, Mr. X called 
to make his accustomed visit to his friend. Med- 
hurst was unusually depressed, but Mr. X 
soon roused him by taxing him with want of con- 
fidence in not informing him of his marriage. It 
had just been mentioned to him by Dr. Z., who 
believed him acquainted with it. 

** Were you surprised ?”? asked Medhurst, lan- 
guidly. 

**No, not exactly surprised, except at your 
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choosing such a Jachrymose time. Of course, after 
what I had seen I was prepared for the event on 
your recovery.”’ 

** What you had seen? Why, X , you surely 
had not discovered my attachment to Miss Eus- 
tace ?”” ° 

**No; I had only discovered Miss Eustace’s at- 
tachment to you.” 

“Tome? My dear X , what can you mean? 
You know not what painful feelings you are trifling 
with ;*? and in the excitement of the moment he 
poured out to his friend a rapid history of the cir- 
cumstances connected with his marriage. 

Mr. X listened with attention, and all levity 
of manner disappeared as he explained himself. 
He told Medhurst what he had alluded to as 
** having seen ;”’ of all that had taken place when 
they brought him here from the ground wounded 
and apparently dead. He described minutely the 
frenzied despair of Constance, and acted over 
again for him the whole scene. 

‘* There can be but one explanation of all this, 
Medhurst. She loves you! Both Doctor Z. and 
myself believed you ‘ engaged,’ and we agreed, in 
speaking of it afterwards, that we never had con- 
ceived, much less witnessed, any exhibition so full 
of powerful feeling. Mrs. Siddons, in her wildest 
and most tragical delineations of human suffering, 
could not have surpassed it. No—no, Medhurst, 
this was not the mere outpourings of sisterly kind- 
ness, as you would have me believe. I could as 
soon doubt my existence as that agonized counte- 
nance, that cry of despair.’’ 

Medhurst’s emotion in listening to this recital 
canuot be described. At times he welcomed the 
blissful conviction that he was loved ; at others he 
attributed all Constance’s emotion to the surprise 
and horror natural in one who had known him so 
long, and he pressed a sleepless pillow that night, 
recalling over and over again every word that Mr. 
X had told him. 

The morning after this conversation took place, 
Constance made her visit to the sick room a little 
later than usual, and the doctor was about leaving 
as she entered the chamber. Medhurst seemed 
much stronger and better to-day than he had been 
yet, and he was sitting up in bed supported by 
pillows. Constance seated herself by a window, 
through which some rays of the sun were now per- 
mitted to enter, and began sewing together some 
bandages for Martha, who had been promoted to 
the office of nurse. 

** Shall I leave this prescription with you, Mrs. 
Medhurst ?”’ said the doctor, taking up his hat. 

Constance had never heard herself addressed by 
this name before, and unconscious that she was 
spoken to, she did not lift her eyes from her work. 

*« Constance does not know herself by that name, 
doctor,’? said Medhurst, looking at her with an 
anxious expression. 

Constance started; the blood rushed to her face, 
and making some confused apology, she took the 
prescription from the doctor’s hand, who left the 
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room with a laughing remark upon her want of 
memory. 

For a few moments Medhurst gazed earnestly 
upon her downcast face, then, in a low voice, he 
asked her to come nearer to him. 

** Constance,” he said, ‘‘ dear Constance, can 
you forgive me ?”? 

** Forgive you? For what?’ 

*< For deceiving you, Constance. Believe me,” 
he said, with emotion, ‘‘ when I urged you to ac- 
cept my hand, I imagined myself a dying man. 
My motives were pure; I thought more of you 
than myself. But now I find myself, to my great 
astonishment, recovering—and recovering, too, 
with the feelings of a criminal. I have cheated you 
into becoming my wife. 
to lose your respect; I would welcome death this 
instant sooner than you should doubt me.”? 

**I do not doubt you, Eustace.’’ 

** You do not? Bless you, dearest, bless you for 
those consoling words. But, Constance,’ he con- 
tinued, with an eager, flashing eye, ‘“‘ we are mar- 
ried ;—you are my wife. Nothing can part us now. 
Tell me, does this conviction make you unhappy ?”’ 


Constance, I cannot bear } 
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Constance did not reply. The hoarded secret of ; 


a lifetime could not be yielded up in an instant, 
and unable to answer she sunk on a chair beside 
her, and buried her burning face in the bed-clothes. 

** Dear Constance,’’ said Medhurst, *‘ I would I 
could read your heart. Mine is all before you. 


You know how I love you, but you know not of | 


the struggles I have endured since I discovered 
that I should get well. There have been moments 
when strange and desperate intentions have filled 
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my mind as I have thought of you, forced a reluct- 
ant wife into my arms; but since yesterday beau- 
tiful dreams have hovered around me. I heard, 
accidentally, dearest, of your grief on first seeing 
me wounded, and I have suffered myself to hope 
that a regard so sincere may in time ripen into a 
warmer feeling. At least, dear Constance, I may 
say now that you do not hate me ?”” 

** Hate you ?”? she replied, raising her face from 
its hiding-place and speaking in a low, sweet voice. 
** Oh, do not use that word! You have taken great 
pains always to read me backwards, dear Eustace. 
Perhaps if you try a simpler method you will dis- 
cover that I never did hate you—that I have 
always 9 

** Always what, dear Constance ?”” 

Here tradition leaves us, and we know not if 
Constance’s sentence was ever completed. We 
can but infer from all that went before that it was 
a long time before Medhurst Jearned how full was 
the measure of his happiness. 

In due course of time Medhurst was restored to 
health, when he returned with his wife and her 
father to their native city. 

When all the circumstances connected with the 
duel became known, Mr. Delisle declined any fur- 
ther acquaintance with Miss Stanford. A change 
of administration took place soon after, and Mr. 
Stanford returned to his home, some thousands of 
miles from the seat of government; and at the last 
accounts the fair Julia still remained unmarried, an 
example to the rising generation of an unsuccess- 
ful flirt! 
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BY MRS. JOHN K. LASKEY. 


“ A rock upon the rockiest heights of New England is a better home.”—James Brooks’ Letters from Italy. 


On! sing not of bright, sunny lands, 
Far o’er the billowy sea, 

For dearer far our own, where stands 
The shrine of Liberty! 


Not for Italia’s classic power 
And gorgeous tinted skies, 

Would we exchange our mountain bowers 
Where Freedom’s altars rise. 


What though no regal palace dome 
Or ruined fane we view— 

Oh! is it not the land of home, 
Land of the good and true? 


We may not boast of grandeur gone, 
Wedded to dull decay ; 

Yet knowledge here with brilliant dawn 

Presages glorious day. 
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Nor do we boast romantic lore 
Of mail-clad, warrior bands; 
Of chivalry’s high deeds of yore 

They tell in other lands. 


Yet blood, brave blood, hath bathed the soil 
Where fearlessly we stand; 

Ours the rich meed of strife and toil, 
This glory-hallowed land. 


And light hearts beat and pulses thrill 
As o’er thy hills they roam, 

Prompt to defend and guard thee stil], 
Sweet cherished land of home! 


Then sing not of bright, sunny lands, 
Far o’er the billowy sea, 

For dearer far our own, where stands 
The shrine of Liberty! 








A CHAPTER ON HOSPITALITY. 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


Few of the good and pleasant things of this 
world will bear analyzing. We must take them as 
they are, or we will lose them altogether. Even 
our own most fondly-cherished benevolences—the 
things whereby, in our secret souls, we hope to 
cover at least a part of the multitude of sins— 
change colour when we apply the severe tests with 
which we are wont to try the good deeds of our 
neighbours. It is not well to sift everything for 
the sake of detecting earthiness; yet the world is 
so full of adulterations that something is necessary 
in self-defence. We may inquire a little into the 
fair-seeming shows, at least to draw lessons for 
our own practice. 

No quality or habit is more popular, or more 
naturally popular, than hospitality. It appeals so 
directly to the universal part of us—the poor wants 
of poor human nature, in the first place, and that 
other want no less urgent,—that what contributes 
to the refreshment of the body should be seasoned 
with love or kindness, or some show of them. We 
love even the pretence so dearly that we praise an 
inn—that abode of the mercenary demons—in pro- 
portion as there is the outward semblance of this, 
though we know it will all be “* put down in the 
bill.” This may be one reason why some persons 
who have sacrificed life’s best blessing—sponta- 
neous, disinterested affection—to the indulgence 
of certain anti-social uncongenialities, find their 
only pleasure, in advancing age, in places where 
the appearance, at least, of ‘‘ honour, love, obe- 
dience, troops of friends,”? may be purchased with 
money—the only means left to these unfortunates. 

Being popular, hospitality is, of course, a virtue 
which most people wish to practice in some shape, 
and which many people try to practise at the 
smallest possible expense. We do not mean ex- 
pense of money—though this is sometimes spared 
rather unnecessarily—but of some other things not 
so cheap as money. Sad blunders are made— 
blunders of various kinds; some which cover us 
with shame upon reflection ; some which cover us 
with ridicule while we are happily unconscious ; 
some which make enemies where we hoped to have 
secured friends ; some through means of which our 
pride appears, while we flatter ourselves that we 
are conferring a highly appreciated honour upon 
our guests. In primitive conditions of life, when 
the daily wants become especially prominent, from 
the degree of uncertainty which exists as to whether 
they will be satisfied, and how, hospitality is often 
impulsive and sincere. Sympathy is necessarily 
strong in such cases. It is in highly civilized and 
artificial life that hospitality becomes an art, to be 
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studied like other fine arts, or neglected and con- 
temned through pride and inveterate self-indulg- 
ence. Poole—Paul Pry Poole—has an amusing 
sketch, ‘‘ A Christmas Visit to Dribble Hall,’’ an 
extract from which, in the ** Living Age,”’ gave rise 
to this homily by calling up to remembrance cer- 
tain amusing passages in our own experience, 
which set us upon theorizing a little in the matter. 
** Squire Dribble’? is a person who chooses to in- 
vite people to his house, and when they are there 
and fairly in his power, takes particular care to 
avoid perceiving their wants, and especially cannot 
be made to understand that their habits may not 
be precisely similar to his own. Two gentlemen 
arrive at his country-house too late for dinner ; 
he regrets that they did not come sooner, but pro- 
mises to hurry supper by half-an-hour. On their 
hinting pretty broadly that so considerable a delay 
will be inconvenient after a loug drive, he offers 
‘a slice of something cold,’ with tea. In the 
morning he insists upon their rising at his hour, 
and allows them to dress in the bitter cold without 
fire, and so come down blue and shivering to the 
breakfast-table, where the eggs are counted out 
and the newspaper clutched by the squire, who 
declares he would not give a farthing for the paper 
unless he sees the first of it. 

This is no fancy sketch ;—we are convinced of 
it. We have seen American Dribbles who occa- 
sionally tried to be hospitable just in the squire’s 
manner. In houses where all below stairs was 
costly and luxurious, we have seen the guest-cham- 
ber unfurnished even with the requisite amount of 
chairs and tables, no attendance of a servant offer- 
ed, and no notice given of the time for rising, until 
the bell rang for the early breakfast which was 
then on the table. We have seen a lady who had 
visits and shopping on her hands, suffered to sit 
still when her time was very limited, because the 
walking was too bad for her to venture out on foot, 
and delicacy prevented her sending for a carriage, 
while there was one quite at liberty, though not 
offered. In this matter of carriages particularly, a 
** Dribble’? hospitality is but too common; for 
again and again have we seen young ladies who 
were visiting where a coach was kept, obliged to 
walk home after evening parties—attended by a 
servant or by some woful beau—a mile or two in 
the cold, because, although no carriage was sent, 
it was well understood that the family pride for- 
bade any inmate from using a hired one. 

To be “ treated like one of the family” is some- 
times very agreeable, but this may be carried too 
far. We once knew a lady so candid as to pro- 
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test against this mark of affection. She declared 
that when she visited, it made part of her pleasure 
to be treated like company. Guests differ so much 
in thie point that one must have unusual tact if, in 
entertaining much, an occasional error be not com- 
mitted. Some are so painfully anxious to avo.d 
giving trouble that an additional dish makes them 
miserable, quite forgetting that with many a good, 
kind-hearted entertainer, this very trouble is a 
pleasure. Some again find their own habits so 
imperious that they play “* Dribble’ in other peo- 
ple’s houses, putting everybody out as to time, 
place and circumstance, without a misgiving. A 
noted lady traveling in this country some years 
ago, required her bottle of Champagne every night 
on going to bed, and that in the soberest of eastern 
families. This, too, was only an item in the list 
of her rather onerous inadmissibles. We have 
heard more than one anecdote of popular clergy- 
men, who, during occasional visits to their greatest 
admirers, have construed the guest-right so rigor- 
ously as to cause the entire household to heave a 
simultaneous sigh of relief at their departure. 

Conscientious people, whose habits are very 
strict, and who sineerely believe certain practices 
and certain articles of diet to be highly deleterious, 
are sometimes cruelly divided between the desire 
to make their guests’ time pass agreeably and to 
entertain them with the best the house affords, and 
the fear of contributing to evil habits or offering 
what is injurious to health. Since the temperance 
reformation many persons have learned to think 
every form of spirituous liquors so injurious that 
they dare not set anything of the kind before their 
friends, while, on the other hand, the old ideas of 
generous conviviality and hearty welcome attached 
to this form of refreshment are so potent, that they 
feel a species of regret—perhaps, also, of false 
shame—which makes an adherence to principle in 
this particular extremely difficult. Others, on the 
contrary, after all that has been said and written 
on the subject, seem still to fancy that they show 
their hospitality by pressing the guest to drink 
whether he will or not, and even in a case where 
it was well known that the person so pressed had 
been saved on the brink of ruin only by the reso- 
lution not to touch even a single glass, we have 
seen a lady tempt and urge the unfortunate visitor 
until she looked to us like some fell Menad luring 
a hapless mortal to destruction. 

Even in the matter of tea and coffee some people 
have a conscience, and offer with reluctance to 
their friends what seems to them premature old 
age, depression of spirits, paralysis and early death. 
Others again are so over-kind that they must make 
your coffee strong enough to be sour and your tea 
to be bitter, reminding one of the story of the good 
old Jersey lady who entertained General Washing- 
ton during the time of the war, when molasses was 
the usual sweetener. 

“‘ Not quite so sweet, ma’am, if you please,” 
said the courteous great man, when he handed his 
tea-cup to be filled a second time. 
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** Oh, dear,”’ said the hospitable dame, putting 
in rather an extra share of the precious article, 
** if it was adil molasses it wouldn’t be too good for 
General Washington !°? 

Pinching hospitality is bad enough, but ostenta- 
tious hospitality, if possible, worse. To see in all 
your host’s pompous offers, in all his sedulous at- 
tentions and all his unwearied ¢isplay of resources, 
himself and not you the real object; to feel that, 
while you are géné with his oppressive civilities, 
he considers himself laying you under the greatest 
obligations; to find ceremonious observance taking 
the place of welcome, and formality rendering ease 
impossible—this is but too common in this country 
as well as elsewhere among those who lack nothing 
of this world’s goods but the knowledge how to 
enjoy. A visit under such circumstances is so 
odious that a guest would need to be presented 
with a good part of the fine things he sees—accord- 
ing to the practice of the worthy host in the Per- 
sian Tales—to induce him to make a second at- 
tempt. 

Sincerity is sometimes severely tried in cases 
where hospitality appears to demand one course, 
while truth and nature cry out for its opposite. 
To seem glad to see a visitor when, from whatever 
circumstance, you wish he had chosen to stop any- 
where else; to be obliged to press him to stay 
when your affairs imperatively require that you 
should be left alone ; to fee] constrained to be ‘in 
spirits’? with a heavy heart; to wear a hilarious 
aspect when mirth is ‘‘as vinegar to the teeth and 
as smoke to the eyes ;’? that we should ever do or 
even attempt such things, shows how deeply we 
feel the claims of hospitality. They are done or 
attempted every day, not through self-interest or 
any such unworthy motive, but simply from the 
instinctive dread of seeming deficient in what man- 
kind in all ages have agreed to consider a sacred 
duty. Those who, through moroseness, pride or 
parsimony, decline these and kindred sacrifices, 
are universally denounced as selfish churls or 
haughty egotists, and voted inhuman by the gene- 
ral voice. ; 

Like many other virtues, hospitality is practised 
in its perfection by the poor. If the rich did their 
share how would the woes of this world be light- 
ened !—how would the diffusive blessing irradiate 
a wider and a wider circle, until the vast confines 
of society would bask in the reviving ray! If every 
forlorn widow whose heart bleeds over the recol- 
lection of past happiness made bitter by contrast 
with present poverty and sorrow, found a comfort- 
able home in the ample establishment of her rich 
kinsman; if every young man struggling for a foot- 
hold on the slippery soil of life, was cheered and 
aided by the countenance of some neighbour whom 
fortune had endowed with the power to confer hap- 
piness; if the lovely girls, shrinking and delicate, 
whom we see every day toiling timidly for a mere 
pittance to sustain frail life and guard the sacred 
remnant of gentility, were taken by the hand, in- 
vited and encouraged by ladies who pase them by 
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with a cold nod—but where shall we stop in enu- 
merating the cases in which true, genial hospi- 
tality, practiced by the rich ungrudgingly, without 
a selfish drawback—in short, practiced as the poor 
practice it—would prove a fountain of blessedness, 
almost an antidote to half the keener miseries 
under which society groans! 

Yes; the poor—and children—understand hospi- 
tality after the pure model of Christ and his apos- 
tles. We can cite two instances, both true. 

In the western woods, a few years since, lived a 
very indigent Irish family. Their log-cabin scarcely 
protected them from the weather, and the potato 
field made but poor provision for the numerous 
rosy cheeks that shone through the unstopped 
chinks when a stranger was passing by. Yet when 
another Irish family, poorer still, and way-worn 
and travel-soiled, stopped at their door, children, 
household goods and all, they not only received 
and entertained them for the night, but kept them 
many days, sharing with this family, as numerous 
as their own, the one room and loft which made up 
their poor dwelling, and treating them in all re- 
spects as if they had been invited guests. And the 
mother of the same family, on hearing of the death 
of a widowed sister who had lived in New York, 
immediately set on foot an inquiry as to the resi- 
dence of the children, with a view to coming all 
the way to the city to take the orphans home to 
her own house and bring them up with her own 
children. We never heard whether the search 
was successful, for the circumstance occurred 
about the time we were leaving that part of the 
country; but that the intention was sincere and 
would have been carried into effect if possible, 
there was no shadow of doubt. 

As to children and their sincere, generous little 
hearts, we were going to say that one asked his 
mother, in all seriousness, ‘‘ Mamma, why don’t 
you ask the poor people when you have a party ? 
Doesn’t it say so in the Bible?’ A keen reproof, 
and unanswerable. 

The nearest, we recollect to have observed, to 
this literal construction of the sacred injunction 
among those who may be called the rich—in contra- 
distinction to those whom we usually call the poor 
—though our kind friends were far from being what 
the world considers rich—was in the case of a city 
family who lived well, and who always on Christ- 
mas day, thanksgiving or other festival time, when 
a dinner more generous than ordinary smoked upon 
the board, took care to invite their homeless friends 
who lived somewhat poorly or uncomfortably—the 
widow from her low-priced boarding-house; the 
young clerk, perhaps, far from his father’s comfort- 
able fireside; the daily teacher, whose only defi- 
ciency Jay in the purse—these were the guests 
cheered at this truly hospitable board; and cheered 
heartily—not with cold, half: reluctant civility, but 
with the warmest welcome, and the pleasant ap- 
pendix of the long, merry evening, with music and 
games, and the frolic dance after the piano. We 
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} would not be understood to give this as a solitary 
instance, but we wish we knew of many such. 
The forms of society are in a high degree inimi- 
cal to true hospitality. Pride has crushed genuine 
social feeling out of too many hearts, and the con- 
sequence is a cold sterility of intercourse, a soul- 
stifling ceremoniousness, a sleepless vigilance for 
self, totally incompatible with that free, flowing, 
genial intercourse with humanity, so nourishing to 
all the better feelings. The sacred love of home 
—that panacea for many of life’s ills—suffers with 
the rest. Few people have homes now-a-days. 
The fine, cheerful, every-day parlour, with its 
table covered with the implements of real occupa- 
tion and real amusement; mamma on the sofa, 
with her needle; grandmamma in her great chair, 
knitting; pussy winking at the fire between them, 
is gone, In its place we have two gorgeous rooms, 
arranged for company but empty of human life ; 
tables covered with gaudy, ostentatious and useless 
articles—a very mockery of anything like rational 
pastime—the light of heaven as cautiously excluded 
as the delicious music of free, childish voices; 
every member of the family wandering in forlorn 
loneliness, or huddled in some *‘ back room’? or 
‘* basement,’ in which are collected the only 
means of comfort left them under this miserable 
arrangement. This is the substitute which hun- 
dreds of people accept in place of home! Shall 
we look in such places for hospitality?) As soon 
expect figs from thistles. Invitations there will 
be occasionally, doubtless, for ‘‘ society’? expects 
it; but let a country cousin present himself, and 
see whether he will be put into the state apart- 
ments. Let no infirm and indigent relative expect 
a place under that roof. Let not even the humble 
individual who placed the stepping-stone which 
led to that fortune, ask a share in the abundance 
which would never have had a beginning but for 
his timely aid, ‘‘ We have changed all that !*? 
But setting aside the hospitality which has any 
reference to duty or obligation, it is to be feared 
that the other kind—that which is exercised for the 
sake of the pleasure it brings—is becoming more 
and more rare among us. The deadly strife of 
emulation, the mad pursuit of wealth, the suspicion 
engendered by rivalry, leave little chance for the 
spontaneity, the abandon, the hearty sympathy 
which give the charm to social meetings and make 
the exercise of hospitality one of the highest plea- 
sures. We have attempted to dignify our simple re- 
publicanism by far-away, melancholy imitations of 
the Old World; but the incongruity between these 
forms and the true spirit of our institutions is such, 
that all we gain is a bald emptiness, gilded over 
with vulgar show. Real dignity, such as that of 
Franklin when he visited European courts, and was 
treated with more respect than stars and garters 
can command, and that of John Adams when he 
lived among his country neighbours as if he had 
never seen a court, we are learning to despise. 
We persist in making ourselves the laugbing-stock 
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of really refined people by forsaking our true 
ground and attempting to stand upon that which 
shows our deficiencies to the greatest disadvantage. 
When shall we learn that the ‘ spare feast—a 


radish and an egg,’’ if partaken by the good and } 
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the cultivated, has a charm which no expense can 
purchase? When shall we look at the spirit rather 
than the semblance of things—when give up the 
shadow for the substance ? 





THE HOLY CITY. 


BY MRS. 


JexusaLeM! Jerusalem! the blessing lingers yet 

On the city of the Chosen. where the Sabbath seal was set; 

And though her sons are scatter’d, and her daughters 
weep apart, 

While desolation, like a pall, weighs down each faithful 
heart,— 

As the palm beside the waters, as the cedar on the hills, 

She will rise in strength and beauty, when the Lord Je- 
hovah wills. 

He has promis’d her redemption, and the holy pledge is 
good— 

‘Tis whisper’d through the olive groves, and murmur’d 
by the flood, 

As in the Sabbath stillness the Jordan’s flow is heard, 

And by the Sabbath breezes the hoary trees are stirr’d. 


Oh! glorious were the Sabbaths Jerusalem has known, 

When the presence of the Highest was so wonderfully 
shown, 

And the holy Law was guarded by Cherubim divine, 

And the Temple’s awful worship drew the Nation to its 


shrine, 

And the “Song of Songs” was sounded, till the melody 
profound 

Shook the golden roof and arches with its ocean power 
of sound, 


HALE, 


And wreathing clouds of incense rose, like doves upon 
the air, 

Upbearing on their balmy wings the sacrifice of prayer, 

And sweet as angel greetings in the mansions of the blest, 

Over the heart of gathered Israel came the Sabbath and 
its rest! 


But the glory all departed when the Temple was laid 
low, 

And like a childless mother mourns the city in her wo;— 

Still a People never perish who in Sabbath worship 
bend— 

God has kept his Chosen—He will keep them to the end: 

Soon the days of expiation and of exile will be o’er, 

And Israel return to his heritage once more. 

Then shall bloom the rose of Sharon and the lilies of the 
vale, 

By the dews of Hermon freshen’d, breathe their fragrance 
on the gale; 

As the seed for centuries buried, when laid open to the 
day, 

Bursts forth in life and beauty ’neath the vivifying ray, 

So Jerusalem shall triumph when her children are re- 
stored, 

And with songs of praise and gladness hail the Sabbath 
of the Lord. 





SPRING. 


“The Spring is here, the delicate-footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers.” 


Sprina’s gentle breath is wafting now 
Where the fierce wind so late hath been, 
And Nature’s pallid, sickened brow 
Is blushing with new life again. 


The gentle flowers that shrank away 
And paled beneath the chilling storms, 
Unfold their buds and petals gay, 
And rear again their lovely forms. 


The murmuring rill and silver fountain 
Are bursting from their icy thrall, 

And gayly chasing down the mountain, 
Are laughing at the zephyrs call. 


From summer climes, athwart the sky, 
The choirs of Nature sweep along, 


Like wanderers from the worlds on high, 
To tell their mysteries in song. 


And shal! the heart’s rich feelings sleep, 
When all is pure, and bright, and fair? 
Nay, rather let its fountains deep 
Pour out their gushing joy in prayer. 


And oh! if from some deep recess, 
Where sacred mem’ries sleep alone, 

There wakes a chord of tenderness, 
To echo love’s enchanting tone; 


Let this sweet music of the soul, 
In all its wildering eestasy, 

Forget not Heaven, nor spurn control, 
Till joining in its minstrelsy.— ADELE. 
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OF “SKETCHES ABROAD.” 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THIS MAGAZINE BY A CELEBRATED AMERICAN LITERARY LADY NOW TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 


GLENGARIFF, IRELAND, January, 1846. 

‘* Burt what a singular name,” said I, “ to give 
a dog!” 

And so it was. 

All the world—all the European world, I mean 
—has heard of Glengariff. In connection with 
the famous Killarney Lakes, it forms the grand 
rendezvous of those seekers after the picturesque 
who once a year, when ‘‘the dog-star rages,” 
grow fashionably mad in Great Britain about “ lim- 
pid waters,”’ and the other thousand-and-one sup- 
posed ruralities of nature as exhibited in her quieter 
and more out-of-the-way haunts. 

A pilgrimage to this shrine of romance is as 
essential here to the social redemption of the soi- 
disant worshiper of the “‘ sublime and beautiful,” 
as, in the country where the women are presumed 
to have no souls, that of the turbaned polygamist 
to the ** Holy City’? is deemed necessary to his 
future heritage of the houris so liberally bequeathed 
to the faithful by the considerate prophet. 

Glengariff is, in truth, one of the most magnifi- 
cent spots in existence. There is nothing com- 
parable to itin Europe. Switzerland cannot even 
approach it. The would-be exclusives of England 
only discovered this fact recently—i. e., when the 
Dusseldorf Steam Company began to flood the 
continent with cheap tourists, and enable the hum- 
blest of the pursuit-ofknowledge-under-difficulty 
population to imitate “my lord and my lady” at 
the expense of two or three guineas perhead. But 
still it is indisputable, America—my own dear, far- 
off country—is the only one that can present such 
exquisite combinations of the great and the lovely, 
such rugged grandeur and majestic charms. 

The southwest of Ireland is, therefore, inun- 
dated with cockneys when the London migratory 
season commenc s; and Glengariff, with all its 
noble and peculiar features, is becoming as fa- 
miliar as Killarney to the common eye and ear. 
The latter, indeed, has been immortalized by the 
poet; and a better proof of the good sense as well 
as the good taste of the poet could not, perhaps, 
be adduced, than the circumstance that he (or she 
—was it not Lady Morgan?) confined his eulogy to 
the lake itself, and passed over the village upon 
its banks in eloquent silence. 

As for Miss Kearney, the ‘‘ glance of whose 
eye”’ is poetically represented to have been so fatal 
to the peace of mind of any susceptible young gen- 
tleman who chanced to behold it, I have always 
been inclined to place her in the same apocryphal 
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category with the veritable Miss Elizabeth Martin, 
whose comprehensive visual organ was popularly 
appealed to some years ago on all occasions. Yet 
there is actually a tradition afloat at Killarney in 
relation to her individuality, and I saw one old 
gentleman yesterday, who said he had come “ all 
the way from Lun’un to see the beauty,” gallantly 
kiss the hand of a wrinkled-up mass of humanity 
that had been ludicrously imposed upon him as the 
only surviving sister of the ‘‘ Kate Kearney” in 
question ! 

But what has all this to do with the dog ? 

Nothing—necessarily nothing—and yet much! 
The dog was named “ Glengariff,’’ and the oddity 
of his christening naturally associated itself with a 
volume of reflections characteristic of that cele- 
brated and romantic spot. 

Besides this, I was standing at the moment in 
the most striking part of Glengariff (Anglice, the 
rocky glen) itself, and spread out before me lay a 
surpassing picture. With every contempt for the 
fashionable affectation of enthusiasm for the beau- 
ties of nature, I felt, while contemplating the scene, 
a fullness of delight that I would have given worlds 
to have been able to transfer, in all its luxury, to 
words. It was obvious that I had never before 
really comprehended the signification of the term 
** sublime.”? 

Imagine a narrow valley. Surround it on all 
sides by mountainous hills. Around their purpled 
summits let the many-coloured clouds wreathe 
themselves into fantastic forms, or creep in and 
out of their magnificent gorges like air-demons at 
their mysterious play. Here and there a tiny lake, 
mirroring the gorgeous sky in its quiet bosom, 
catches the eager sight. Anon, after burying itself 
amid the midnight foliage, it suddenly sparkles out 
again at your feet like a frolicsome child; then 
bounding away as if frightened, it leaps, rolls, 
tumbles, and convulsively dashes itself over broken 
rocks, gaping ledges and terrific precipices, until, 
exhausted and faint, it sinks into the rugged stream- 
let far down below. Here, after one broad flash 
in the golden sunlight, it is caught up by the thirsty 
shadows in the distance aud seen no more. Rush- 
ing after its lost companions, many a brawling 
rivulet starts from its secret coverts in the tangled 
wood, and dashes headlong also down the craggy 
steep, its rich murmur lingering in your ears like 
the song of some fugitive bird that has burst its 
fetters and soared away into its own joyous and 
skyey home. 
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Nor is this all. Hemmed in with rocky barriers 
that appear to admit of neither ingress nor egress, 
the eye wanders with peculiar solicitude from the 
transparent waters to the solemn depths of the 
ancient woods, amidst which the palmated yew, 
the untamable arbutus and the red-berried holly 
are occasionally visible from the grim and naked 
mountains, around whose misty tops the scream- 
ing eagles circle, to the aged rocks over which the 
green moss has little by little extended its soft coat 





‘ 


of velvet, as if to comfort those desolate monitors « 


in the chill of their solitude or soften their rugged 
features into an aspect of quiet repose. Turning 
at length from all this luxury of nature, it bounds 
with new pleasure as it greets the rich brown of a 
solitary footpath that winds its way in and out 
among the clasping evergreens, now coquetishly 
touching the lip of a miniature lake, anon flying 
from its pressure to the embrace of some fragrant 
woodbine bower—then dallying amid a golden 
glade vocal with the music of a hundred hidden 
rills, and again interring itself in the profound 
darkness of some secluded dell to emerge at the 
distance in front of Glengariff Castle, with its 
towers overlooking, like weary gentinels, the lone- 
liness of its approach. 

But what had this to do with the dog? 

Very pertinent again; but my revery this time 
has not been so irrelevant. The dog, as I have 
mentioned, was named after this singular spot, 
and before me stood the animal himseif, his eyes 
quaintly looking up into mine as if conscious that 
I was dying to learn his history. Beside him was 
his master, a short, stout personage, grotesquely 
clad, with a good-looking and intelligent counte- 
nance, and an eye in one corner of which the spirit 
of fun sat plainly concocting a thousand jocosities. 
His mouth was fully occupied with a comical dud- 
heen, (pipe,) with the exception of that portion ne- 
cessarily converted into a chimney, and from which 
the smoke issued in a taper column, stealing up- 
wards until it lost itself in the region of his bushy 
red hair, which it probably mistook for -sunset 
clouds. 

It is Jules Janin, I think, who says, that *‘au 
lieu du juger les hommes par les traits de leur visage 
ou les signes de leur écriture, on ferait mieux de les 
juger par leur chiens.’’ 
mapping out humanity, and one that, if carried out 
in Paris, might superinduce some very uncompli- 
mentary reflections in view of what the same acute 
writer represents to be the lamentable condition 
of that meretricious metropolis—‘‘ voila pourquoi 
nous avons de trés-vilains hommes et de trés-vilains 
chiens.”> Reversing the rule, (and ‘it is a poor 
rule that will not work both ways,” like the old 
gate-hinges in the State-house yard,) the dog in 
one’s presence would have appeared doubly in- 
teresting. If judged from the appearance of his 


master, something quizzical had occasioned his 
novel sponsorial appellation, while, on the other 
hand, his own tout ensemble suggested that it was 
owing to some act of grave and sober propriety 


A very curious mode of 
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more characteristic of philanthropy than of merry 
tricks or of (what would seem consistent enough, 
however), waggish tales. 

And the dog’s countenance, like most dogs’ 
countenances, spoke the truth. Iwas right. With 
a sneer at Jules Janin, who could see nothing but 
the dog-fancier in Lord Byron, and who is only 
** étonné duns ses ¢tonnants Mémoires, a la facilité 
avec laquelle le noble lord renouvelle ses boule-dogues 
et ses lévriers a volonté,’? I had convinced myself 
that some handsome action had earned for my ca- 
nine acquaintance his honourable distinction; and 
the facts verified my suspicions. At least 1 think 
so. 

** And what did the dog do?” exclaims the im- 
patient reader. 

That is precisely the question I put to his pro- 
prietor. 

** Och,” said he, ** but its the noble baste.’’ 

An Irishman, like a Yankee, rarely furnishes a 
direct answer to any interrogations. He always 
whets the edge of curiosity by delay. 

I slipped a shilling into the man’s hand, and a 
glimpse at her Majesty’s likeness set in silver had 
a wonderfully oleaginous effect both upon his 
tongue and his memory. 

** Arrah, thin,”? eaid he—and I am vexed that I 
cannot give more than a faint idea of the rich 
Anglo-Gaelic, character of his dialect—‘‘ arrah, 
thin, it’s more nor a year, yer leddyship—but if 
yees ’ud be afther putting yer purty fut just for- 
nenst the spot, yees ’!] plase till foller me.” 

I followed him for some minutes, during which 
time he kept one constantly laughing at his naive 
remarks or at the ludicrous stories he related of 
the habits and manners of the Irish peasantry. 

By and by we approached a lofty mass, the 
upper portion of which, to an immense height, 
presented nothing but irregular congeries of naked 
stone, formed into monstrous precipices or scooped 
out into frightful chasms. Some coarse grass and 
heather adorned its ragged side, in bold contrast 
with its barren top; while, with a roar that fairly 
made one shudder and draw back in alarm, a 
mountain torrent gushed from the acclivities above, 
and falling upwards of seven hundred feet over a 
ledge of broken rock that looked as if it had been 
suddenly torn into every imaginable shape by some 
awful convulsion of nature, suddenly burst into 
a foaming basin below. Boiling and foaming, and 
fretting and chafing on its pebbly shore, it here 
ultimately stole out into a serene lake margined 
with trees of vivid green, and thence in two ample 
and noisy streamlets melted into the bosom of 
Glengariff bay. 

I involuntarily paused to gaze at this magnificent 
cataract. 

** Sure an’ that is Hungry Hill, yer leddyship,”’ 
said the guide, readily interpreting my look of 
wonder. 

** And the stream ?”? 

‘©The book-people cal] it Adrigole, but by this 
and by that, yer leddyship, we that can’t be gettin’ 
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the edjicayshun o’ the schools, cal] it the Divil’s 
Own, an’ the foamin’ pot there to the fore’— 
pointing to the turbulent basin—*‘ they call, in 
good owld Irish, Lough Deoul, or the lake of Sa- 
than himself.” 

Here I must not forget the dog. He ran directly 
to Lough Deoul, as if aware of my unsatisfied curi- 
osity, and seating himself upon its bank, fixed his 
eyes upon a frail piece of timber that communi- 
cated with a moss-covered rock of about a foot 
square on its surface, which rock, wet and slippery, 
its edges enticingly fringed with gaudy flowers, lay 
nearly in the very centre of the mass of tossing 
and tumbling waters. A dog’s instinct is wonder- 
ful, and I felt sure that the rogue was pointing out 
in his own unobtrusive way the scene of his exer- 
tions. I glanced at my guide. 

‘* Bedad, yer leddyship, but that’s the spot,’ 
said he, ‘‘ an’ troth its none that knows it better 
nor himself. The baste seems to have the sinse 
ov raison sometimes, an’ he comes here ivery day 
since that; an’ sure if I’d drive him away he’d 
come the more out o’ clane conthraryness.”’ 

So, by dint of pertinacity, I gained at last the 
story. But I must mention that Deoul is one of 
the few spots about this neighbourhood, the sub- 
limity of which has not been trodden into com- 
monplaceness by the foot of every Dr. Syntax in 
the United Kingdom. The usual resort is the 
gien itself, a narrow passage of about three and a 
half miles in length, and wonderful in its grandeur. 
** Suppose you,” says a pleasant author, ‘* the Bay 
of Biscay in a hurricane from the west; suppose 
you the tremendous swell when the topgallant 
mast of a ship would be hidden within the trough 
of its waves; and now suppose that, by some al- 
mighty fiat, all this vexed ocean was arrested in an 
instant and there fixed as a specimen of God’s 
wonders in the deep. Such you may suppose 
Glengariff’ And a very good conception you 
would have then of this extraordinary ‘‘ Vallis As- 
peria,” as it is denominated by O’Sullivan in his 
Catholic History. 

But this is a description, I repeat, of that portion 
which is annually desecrated by the traveled multi- 
tude, legitimately ‘‘ dem-foine-d”’ by the imagina- 
rily artistical, and elaborately discussed in every 
style of verbal embellishment by those gifted with 
a little language and much influence with the pub- 
lic press. 

I avoided as much as possible the common track. 
I might have gazed with some interest, perhaps, at 
Slieve Goul, and listened to the legends that have 
appropriated it from time-immemorial to the ‘* good 
people,” or fairies, as a ‘local habitation.” I 
might have been enabled to speak at length of Esk 
Mountain, or to reiterate with variations the an- 
cient story of the Eagle’s Nest, and how Gorrane 
and his son Phadriz, during the disastrous ONeill 
rebellion, protected the O’Sullivan’s wife and 
family in a ** boolie’’ they had erected under the 
foot of the Eagle’s Precipice; might have told how 
the two provisioned them daily by seeking, at a 
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desperate risk, the eyrie of the eagle, and furnish- 
ing the throats of the young eaglets with hay-band 
cravats to diminish their appetites, peculated upon 
the larder supplied by the parent-birds, that no 
doubt found it difficult to account for the rare gour- 
mandise of their offspring. Still I preferred ex- 
ploring recesses and solitudes less known to fame, 
and it was in one of these erratic rambles, in com- 
pany with some friends, that I met with the inci- 
dents so loosely sketched in this epistle. 

An English party of six, comprising two gentle- 
men and their wives, with a lovely infant and its 
nurse accompanying one couple, visited Glengariff 
last summer, with feelings evidently near akin to 
my own. They selected for contemplation those 
exquisite scenes that had not yet been violated by 
the vulgar gaze. They rambled as taste invited or 
fancy dictated, among hills and dales, and rocks 
and rills,in the sombre shade or the laughing sun- 
shine, without following in the popular wake or 
submitting to be whirled in the vortex of fashion- 
able reglement. They were satisfied with enjoying 
the luxury of their own unspeakable sensations, 
without being directed to go into ecstacies here or 
faint with wonder there, exactly according to rule; 
without being taught precisely when and where to 
exclaim ‘‘ delicious,” or ‘* magnifique,” or ‘* sub- 
lime,”’ just as the guide-book suggested it was 
comme il faut to indulge in those expletives. 

Struck with the superb beauty of the Adrigole 
stream, swollen with recent rains and doubly tu- 
multuous in its—at all times raging —passage 
adown the craggy side of Hungry Hill, they sought 
the shadow of a natural bower beside the caldron- 
like basin that my guide thought proper to invest 
with a pandemonic title. Here, unpacking the 
wine and sandwiches, and the other carnalities that 
John Bull never forgets when he enacts the part of 
a traveler, they resolved to feast in every sense 
during the lazy transit of the sultry hours of noon. 

One of the party had been considerate enough 
to bring a flute along with him, and between the 
song and the dance, wine, music, &c., night crept 
on and began to veil the distant hills in darkness, 
and even the foreground in a mantle of humid mist, 
before they prepared for a departure. By this time 
one of those sudden summer storms that are so 
peculiar to the mountainous districts of the south 
of Ireland, had come upon them and added to 
their discomfiture. There was not a cabin proba- 
bly within miles. The rain that now began to fall 
in a flood wakened the rich perfume of the thirsty 
flowers around them, and the gigantic masses of 
raven clouds broke into a multitude of curious 
forms, leaving gushes of light to come through and 
clothe their ragged edges as with a sparkling fringe 
of molten gold and silver. But these things in- 
spired no feeling at such a moment save apprehen- 
sion. Flight was out of the question. Where 
could they fly to? By daylight they might have 
sought and found the high road; at night, and in 
the midst of a tempest, the attempt would have 
been little short of madness. Nothing was left 
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them but to huddle themselves together in the only 
sheltered portion of the refuge they had chosen, 
one corner of which, from the closely intertwined 
foliage that had grown over it, and the two or three 
gnarled trunks of ancient trees that embraced each 
other over that again, formed a comparatively com- 
fortable shelter. 

Under this rude cover the party in question had 
passed a long hour, and growing familiar with the 
terrors of the scene, had ventured to indulge in a 
jest at each other’s countenance and condition, or 
at the debris of their recent meal, which had float- 
ed off, the cold fowl] and mustard in affectionate 
contiguity, and the Sherry and salt wooing each 
other preparatory to an indissoluble and most un- 
natural union. All at once a shriek escaped one 
of the ladies. A fitful blaze of the dying daylight 
had converted the laugh upon her lip into a cry of 
agony. Her child—the infant 1 have spoken of— 
was missing! The careless nurse, who had left it 
playing with the wild flowers amid the grass, fan- 
cied that she saw it, when the storm came on, in 
its mother’s arms, and sought her own safety ac- 
cordingly. The mother, confiding in her faithless 
representative, had not dreamed of the absence of 
her little one until the appalling truth smote upon 
her heart and vision. The servant, in her fright, 
went into hysterics. The remainder of the party, 
forgetting everything but the impulse of the mo- 
ment, rushed after the frantic mother as she plunged 
headlong into the gloom of the forest or leaped the 
most dismaying gulfs in her despair. 

The infant was nowhere to be found. Every 
probable spot in the vicinity had been scrutinized. 
The shouts of the party had brought, too, to their 
assistance a peasant of the neighbourhood. Idling 


about, with his dog, to pick up a stray piece of 


silver from any chance tourist who might be in- 
duced to avail himself of his local information, he 
had ensconced hie coat and its contents in the 
hollow of an overhanging rock to escape the de- 
luge. It was only at his suggestion that, after a 
fruitless search for half a mile round with sticks of 
lighted bogwood, the party turned their attention 
towards Lough Deoul. 

** Ah, I see,’? exclaims the reader; ‘‘the child 
had fallen into the watery flood and the dog rescued 
it, after the most approved fashion of modern ro- 
mance.’’ 

At least, such was my exclamation when Phelim 
McGourke—the name of the guide, who was him- 
self, it will be perceived, one of the heroes of his 
story—paused at this interesting point of unravel- 
ment of the mystery. 

Phelim said nothing, but his left eye twinkled 
with inward satisfaction as he noted the selfcom- 
placency with which I thought to anticipate his 
narration. His right eye would have indulged, it 
is possible, in the same playful species of aggrava- 
tion, but that it had been rendered, a few nights 
before, he told us, during ‘‘ a bit ov devarshin wid 
the gossoons at Aimy Shevlin’s wake,’’ incapable 
of such pleasant perfurmances. 
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** Och, bad cess to the stick that did it!’ solilo- 
quized Phelim, who seemed resolved now to punish 
me for my contemptuous opinion of his ability as 
a story-teller. ‘*Sorra thin the care I care, yer 
leddyship, for the tap o’ the head, seein’ that it 
was all done ‘ithout gridge, an’ in the purtiest 
taste ov a ruction in life. The dumb side ov my 
mouth °ll keep that; but this three-corner skelp 
over the eye, yer leddyship, that’s all’s one as shut 
up my best windy from the blessed light; it came 
when we were all slashin’ away, threena-helua, 
(helter-skelter,) an’ not in a fair skrimmage wid the 
beautiful end of a bowld black thorn.”’ 

Here Mr. McGourke threw up his stick and 
dextrously caught it again as it descended, and 
placing two of his sinister fingers at the same mo- 
ment into his mouth, emitted a shrill whistle that 
was fairly ear-piercing, and came back in at least 
fifty different echoes from the surrounding hills. 

A glance, however, showed us that Phelim was 
only excited at the remembrance of the ‘ diver- 
sion”? at Miss Shevlin’s ‘* wake,’ and practising, 
after the fashion of his country, a few shillelah 
passes at a dozen imaginary opponents, with the 
scream of triumph with which he flattered himself 
he would be able to conclude a second edition of 
the scene in which he had so unfortunately en- 
countered the oculist. 

It was very provoking, but the sunlight is very 
uncertain in Ireland. The clouds marshal their 
hosts ina moment. The sky at one instant as blue 
as the purest sapphire, becomes in the next as im- 
penetrable as one of Mr. Carlyle’s philosophical 
rhapsodies; and a shower, succeeding that in five 
minutes, will as thoroughly saturate the experiment- 
alist as would an immersion in the Atlantic ocean. 
Just such a shower threatened to visit us as Phelim 
completed his conquest over his ideal antagonists, 
and I had prepared to listen to the fate of the miss- 
ing child, 

It was useless to complain while running was-of 
so much more service. So off we all started, 
making, I am sure, a very sad figure in our hurry, 
and scarcely pausing to take breath until we found 
ourselves under the roof of a humble cabin built of 
mud, the proprietress of which, in the civilest 
terms, offered us every comfort within her reach 
(and, poor woman! God knows she had but little 
to bestow) for our accommodation. ; 

*And such a@ rain! We had all reason to be 
thankful for our escape. We certainly might have 
enjoyed pleasanter quarters, for the drops found 
their way here and there through the mouldered 
thatch, and the pig and the donkey, and the e ght 
small children monopolized to a great extent the 
drier portion of the bare earth that formed the floor 
of the building—a “ flure,’’? as Phelim remarked, 
“the more convanient becase it niver wants the 
wash, an’ wouldn’t wear out till it melted wid 
fright at the angel’s horn at doomsday.”’ 

But the woman was kind-hearted and obliging ; 
and though poverty was legibly written on every- 
thing about her, and want sat on her hollow cheek 
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and care in every furrow of her once fair brow, she 
seemed somehow happy, and laughed as heartily 
when one of her children slipped and rolled over 
the pig into the puddle that graced the centre of 
the domicil, as if she had been surrounded by every 
comfort her half-naked family could have desired. 
The children, too, were rosy-cheeked, plump, im- 
pulsive little rogues, with more of ruddy health 
and sterling vivacity about them than one might 
readily meet with in palaces. They appeared to 
thrive as handsomely on sour milk and potatoes 
twice a-day as the most favoured child of affluence 
upon the delicacies that nature and art have been 
tortured to produce in this enlightened age as aids 
to precocious physical and intellectual develop- 
ment. 

The Irish people can only be appreciated at 
home, amid the mountain fastnesses of their own 
poetic country; where the quiet lake and the gush- 
ing rock-fountain sparkle in the sunbeam; where 
the shady dell and flower-scented solitude are elo- 
quent of the true fairy-land; where the hills, in 
whose purple sides the eagles have built their 
nests for centuries, pillow their heads in golden 
light, or don their coronet of clouds; where every 
stone, every path, every desolate ruin, is haunted 
with some old legend of the glorious past. These 
are the spots upon which to study the Irish cha- 
racter and admire the romance, the life, the gene- 
rous freshness of thought, and the striking heart- 
warmth of a people that suffering does not seem to 
dispirit, penury render selfish, nor privation rob of 
wome of the noblest traits of our common nature. 

But to return to the infant at Lough Deoul—for 
I worried the denouement out of Phelim before the 
rain permitted us to leave our place of shelter. 

The whole party rushed, as I have said, to Lough 
Peoul; Phelim, who led the way, having a shrewd 
suspicion, from the previous conduct of his dog, 
that he would find somewhere in that vicinity the 
missing child. 

** And you saw something floating in the water ?”’ 

No; but by the glare of the bogwood torch with 
which Phelim had provided the party, and which, 
now that the storm had subsided, afforded a pretty 
good view for some distance, the infant, recognized 
hy its white dress, was observed lying prostrate 





upon the mossy islet that occupied the centre of | 


the boiling flood. 

A scream of joy from the mother, a shout from 
the rest of the delighted party, and, falling on her 
knees, the nurse volubly poured out her thankful 
gratitude at the discovery. 

But, horror! the child returned no response to 
the cry of its excited parent. Was it dead ? 

The flowers at the water’s edge were scattered 
an if they had been grasped and broken. The 
gtass had been crushed evidently in a feeble strug- 
gle. The tiny plank that had crossed the turbulent 
Lough was floating in the stream below, and upon 
the islet mentioned lay the object of their scrutiny, 
dripping with water and perfectly motionless, 
while, bending over it with more than parental 
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solicitude, his shaggy coat matted into ropy locks 
by the wet, sat the noble dog, a short, quick bark 
of honest satisfaction, in reply to their shouts, 
evincing the interest he took in the subject of their 
exertions. 

** It lives !—it lives !*’ exclaimed one of the gen- 
tlemen, as he thought a half&checked sob fell on 
his ears, that were strained to catch the faintest 
murmur. 

** Thank God—thank God!”? hoarsely gasped the 
bewildered mother, whose mingled feelings of in- 
tense hope and apprehension almost deprived her 
of utterance. 

** Can no one catch that piece of timber that we 
may cross this mad flood before it is too late ?’’ 
impatiently ejaculated one of the party. 

**A guinea, my good fellow, for that plank,” 
breathed the father into the ear of Phelim. ‘* Be 
quick ;—an instant more and all is over!” 

A plunge, a splash, a few bold strokes, and Phe- 
lim had earned the money. 

Another moment and Lough Deoul was bridged, 
but the anxiety of the party produced a rush that 
again precipitated the plank into the stream. Un- 
fortunately it flew directly under the cataract, and, 
thrust down to the depths of the tumbling waters, 
it came struggling to the surface torn completely 
in half, though preserving its length undiminished. 

With a frail support of only about four inches 
width, over such a spot, it was desperate to ven- 
ture. All shrunk back, excepting Phelim. He 
courageously rushed across, and with torch in one 
hand and the object of their anxiety in the other, 
was returning, when the deceitful plank gave way 
and al] seemed Jost indeed. 

But the dog was not an inattentive observer of 
this absorbing scene. Plunging in, he darted to- 
wards the object of his care, and ere his master 
had reached the shove, the delighted mother was 
bathing it with kisses and the air was alive with 
cries of exultation. 

**A light! alight! a light!*? screamed the la- 
dies. 

** La, marm, how cold are its little feet,’ said 
the nurse. ‘*1’ll run for the camphor, marm ; it’s 
under your cloak in the little bower.’’ 

The mother hugged her treasure to her bosom 
and again kissed it with impassioned tenderness. 

The torch was relighted. 

But scarcely had the light fallen upon the object 
of her tender devotion than a horrid change came 
over her countenance; she gasped ae if for breath 
and fell into convulsions. 

At the same moment a scream of pleasure came 
from the bower which had sheltered the party 
during the storm. 

** Here it is!—here it is!” cried the overjoyed 
nurse, as she burst into the crowd with her little 
charge, who, it seems, had crept, at the first sign 
of rain, through the half-foliaged corner of the 
bower towards his mother, and nestling in her 
cloak had slept, until a montent or so before, an- 
disturbed amidst the general consternation. 
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We need not paint the subsequent scenes—the 
laughter, the joke, the toasts, the capering of Phe- 
lim as he glanced alternately at the infant and his 
guinea, and the universal spirit of hilarity that per- } ated the fowl for his own private gratification, and 
vaded all the party. Suffice it to say that the dog thus account for his bravery. I have my own 


| eaten dinner, and had been loosely wrapped up in 

| 

; 
was christened ‘‘ Glengariff,” for his share in the | opinion upon the subject, but I beg the reader 

} 

, 


a pillow-case as a rural substitute for a napkin. 
Jules Janin might say that the dog had appropri- 


transaction, another guinea standing sponsor for charitably to conclude that the animal simply la- 

his non-abuse of his new appellation. boured under a mistake similar to that of his more 
And what do you think was the object he had rational companions. 

so valiantly twice rescued from the waters of Lough Still, I repeat that Glengariff was “‘ a very singu- 

Deoul ? lar name to give a dog.”? 


A cold turkey! It had been left from the half- Srpyt SyLvEsTEeR. 





THE GIFT OF THE DYING. 


From the Italian of Redaelli; dictated, when he was dying, to the lady of his love, to whom he returned, at the same 
time, a withered flower which he had plucked from her bosom not long before. 


TBANSLATED BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 


“Odi dun nom che muore.” 


Take, love, this wither’d flower, Proof of my rapture then, 
It bears my dying breath; But rapture now no more; 
Hear, ere my lips’ last power Ah! take the flower again, 


Be yielded up in death. Which, dying, I restore. 

And while thy breast, from whence 
*T was ravish’d, feels for me, 

Think how *twas snatch'd from thence, 
And how restored to thee. 


How precious to my breast, 
Since ravish’d first from thine, 

Thou knowest and canst attest 
By all the truth in mine! 
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THE CHILD’S FIRST WORD. 


BY MRS, MATILDA P. HUNT. 


“Taxe care!” “take care!” that little word ‘ And keep thy feet on guarded ground, 
Has al! my heart’s deep pulses stirred; Where Sin hath spread her meshes round. 
For "tis thy first, my gentle child, , 
And the sweet sound has half beguiled 
My spirit of the anxious fears 

That clothe in grief thy future years. 


In days to come, with words of flame, 
Thy voice may speak in Freedom's name, 
Or Love’s entrancing accents flow 
Warm from thy heart—but, dearest, know 
That Love's or Freedom's gifts to share, 
Thy watchword still must be, “take care!” 


“ Take care!” a thousand times *twould fall 
From other lips unheeded all; 

But on thine own it seems to dwell 
Almost like some prophetic spell, 

With promise and with power to be 

The guardian of life’s hopes to thee. 


“ Take care!” be it a charm to bind 
Thy tongue from uttering speech unkind ; 
A talisman to stay the course 

2 Of words which, spoken, bring remorse; 
What if it seem a simple word { And be it aye a sevenfold seal, 
Amid our household language heard, If falsehood from thy lips would steal. 
And we its warnings lightly hold? 
The Sybil’s Leaves, so famed of old, 
No mightier word had graved thereon 
Than this, thy first, my little one. 


Couldst thou, my boy, like him of old, 
Choose honour, life or glittering gold, 
I’d bid thee choose, more rich and rare, 
Thine earliest word alone, “take care ;” 
Keep it, as thou wouldst wisely keep 
The choicest pearl that gems the deep; 
In after life this word shall be 


No m ghtier word than this—its power 
Can save thee in temptation’s hour, 
When deeds of wrong, or thoughts profane 


Thy spirit or thy hands would stain, § Wealth, wisdom, happiness to thee. 








“A BEGGAR ON 


HORSEBACK.” 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Very few men can bear prosperity. In other 
words, there are very few who become wealthy 
whose self-estimation does not increase with their 

Some say that to this there are 
Perhaps not;—if any, they are 


increasing riches. 
no exceptions. 
few. 

Some years ago, in a neighbouring city, lived a 
very good sort of a man, naturally, whose industry 
brought him in a moderate support, with which he 
professed himself content. His wife managed his 
domestic affairs prudently, and gave to his humble 
home an air of comfort that few houses of persons 
in his circumstances wore. This man’s name was 
Gardiner. He was a master mechanic in a small 
way, with an income varying from five to eight 
hundred dollars per annum. He kept very accu- 
rate accounts, and carefully calculated each month 
the probable profits of his business, with a view to 
knowing the limit beyond which he must not go in 
his expenses. His rule was, to live within his 
means. If five dollars a week had been his in- 
come, he would have managed somehow or other 
to live on four dollars and a half. 

Acting on this principle, Gardiner’s external 
circumstances gradually improved. 

His calling was one that frequently brought to 
his shop men in the higher stations of life—men of 
wealth and standing in the community. As Gar- 
diner was a man of some intelligence, and dis- 
posed to be talkative, these persons used frequent- 
ly to enter into conversation with him on various 
topics. 

Time wore on, and Gardiner, from saving a hun- 
dred or two dollars every year, accumulated enough 
to purchase the house in which he lived and carried 
on his business. The purchase was not a very 
heavy one, but it gave occasion to some of his 
customers to banter him about growing rich. 

** You will yet ride in your carriage, Gardiner,” 
said a wealthy visitor at his shop to him one day, 
laughing. 

‘Tf I were as rich as Croesus, 
chanic, ‘* I would never so far forget the two good 
feet that have borne me thus far in life. No, no, 
Mr. Lyon; you will never see me in a carriage 
while I can walk, money or no money. Would I 
be less able to walk because I was rich ?”’ 

**No, I suppose not; but you would be more 
able to ride,” said his customer, laughing. 

*«1 would walk, notwithstanding.” 

**I do not believe it. The fact is, Gardiner, a 
man never grows rich without thinking himself of 


ory 


replied the me- 


more consequence than before.”’ 
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** You think so ?”? 

**T know so.” 

** 1 don’t believe a word of it. I am sure that if 
I were worth a million of dollars, I would not 
consider myself a whit better than Iam now. I 
would not be, and why should I be the fool to 
think differently.’ 

** You don’t know yourself, Gardiner.’? 

**T believe I know myself well enough to de- 
termine beforehand how I should act in such an 
unlooked-for contingency.’ 

** It’s not at all unlooked for by me, Gardiner,”’ 
said Mr. Lyon, affecting a serious air. ‘* A man 
who gets ahead like you do in the world must ac- 
cumulate a fortune, and when he has done that, he 
must live ina style corresponding with his means.”’ 

** As you do, but not as I would.” 

** Why not?” 

** Because I don’t believe in all this extrava- 
gance and show. What would I want with half-a- 
dozen servants running after me? I should feel 
every minute like kicking them out of my way. 
Since I was old enough to do it, I have helped my- 
self, and all I ask in this world is the ability to do 
so until I die.” 

*¢ Then you blame me, and others in my position, 
for giving employment to a large number of per- 
sons who might otherwise find it difficult to get 
anything to do? There’s my old coachman, for 
instance, who thinks it quite a privilege to be re- 
tained in my service. It gives him more pleasure 
to drive me out, I am sure, than it does me to ride 
out. And the same might be said of every other 
domestic in my family. We have as many as 
twelve employed, from the coachman down to the 
cook.”’ 

** Twelve servants to take care of two persons !*? 
exclaimed Gardiner, with a sneer and a tone of 
contemptuous surprise. ‘I pray Heaven J may 
never come to that.”? 

The manner of the tradesman offended his cus- 
tomer, but the latter was too well bred to betray 
his real feelings. On leaving the shop he said to 
himself, by way of soothing his chafed temper— 
*<If we play with edged tools we must expect to 
be cut.” 

Mr. Lyon did not again visit the shop of Gardi- 
ner. The latter accounted for the fact of having 
lost a good customer on the ground that he had 
offended him by speaking the truth, and did not 
hesitate to talk about it freely and call Lyon a 
purse-proud nabob. These remarks were made to 
persons who knew Mr. Lyon, and who laughed at 
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him for having incurred the tradesman’s displea- 
sure. 

From that time Gardiner took a new pleasure in 
railing at what he called the follies of the rich, 
and carried it to such an extent that his words and 
manner drove other good customers from his shop. 
The consequence was that, from progressing 
healthily, his business became stationary for a 
while, and then showed symptoms of decline. 
Whether this were the ‘ beginning of the end” 
with him cannot be told, for a most unlooked-for 
event occurred which induced him to give up his 
business and turn gentleman ! 

He was at work one day when the postman came 
in and handed him a package with the London 
post-mark upon it. On breaking the seals he 
found, to his utter astonishment, information that 
a distant relative, from whom he had expected no- 
thing, had died without a will, and that he was 
the legal heir to a large estate. Accompanying 
this letter was a bill of exchange for twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

It was some time before he could fully compre- 
hend the nature of his new position. He was be- 
wildered in mind for days, and went about with a 
stupefied air. At length he began to feel his feet 
under him and to hold his head more erect. For 
a time he was firm on the question of giving up his 
shop, but, although he tried sometimes, he could 
not work as before, and had lost all interest in his 
business. At the end of a month he sold out and 
took a moderate sized dwelling—larger than the 
one he had lived in—which he furnished newly and 
handsomely. 

The next steamer brought him further intelli- 
gence on the subject, in letters from the solicitor 
who had the business of the estate in charge. 
These letters were couched in a style of obsequi- 
ousness such as an inferior sometimes uses to a 
superior, and had the effect of raising the thermo- 
meter of Gardiner’s self-estimation full ten degrees. 
There was no disguising the fact even from himself 
—he was a man of importance, and “ just as good 
as Mr. Lyon or any other nabob in the country.’’ 

A third series of letters and documents, an- 
nouncing the value of the estate to which he had 
succeeded, came by next arrival. He was worth 
three hundred thousand dollars! 

The house into which he had moved could no 
longer hold him. One as large again was taken, 
and extensive and rich additions made to his fur- 
niture. To this new residence was attached a 
carriage-house ; this set him to thinking about a 
carriage, and how delightful it would be to ride 
out occasionally with his family. A carriage and 
pair were bought, and with these had to come a 
coachman. He ceased from this time to speak of 
Mr. Lyon as a nabob, or to talk about nabobs at 
all. 

As he had not yet determined into what pursuit 
he would enter—he must do something, that he 
clearly saw—he had leisure to discover everything 
around him that did not accord precisely with his 
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new position. He was enabled to do this more 
readily from the fact that, as he was now known 
to be a man of wealth, he was received into a 
circle far above the one in which he had moved, 
and saw more of the elegancies of life than he had 
ever before seen or even imagined to exist. Al- 
most everything he saw he tried to imitate, and 
clumsy enough were some of his imitations, ex- 
posing him to much careftlly concealed ridicule, 
while he was proudly imagining that he was the 
admired observed of all observers. 

Mr. Lyon wag particularly attentive to him, and 
forward to introduce him into fashionable circles. 
He seemed to forget Gardiner’s former position 
and opinions, and to look upon him as one of the 
élite. 

‘You do not live in your own house, I believe,” 
Mr. Lyon remarked to him one day. 

** No, I am under rent.’’ 

Gardiner felt half ashamed to admit so plebeian 
a fact. 

** A poor way to live. 
fit for a gentleman to occupy. 
building this year ?”” 

** As soon as I can find a lot to suit me, I intend 
putting up a handsome house on a plan to suit my- 
self.” 

*<] have a lot that wil] be just the thing.” 

* Ah! Where is it?” 

‘<7 will show it to you if you will walk round 
the square with me.” 

The two men went and examined a beautiful site 
for a dwelling, one of the most beautiful to be 
found. It was in the very heart of the palace re- 
sidences of the city. 

** How will that do ?”? asked Mr. Lyon. 

** Admirably! Do you wish to sell it?’ 

‘*] am not particularly desirous of doing so, but 
if you like it I shall be pleased to accommodate 
you, especially as I wish to build myself on the 
adjoining lot next you, and want just such a house 
in my immediate neighbourhood as your correct 
taste and immense wealth will enable you to 


No house built to rent is 
Don’t you intend 


erect,”’ 

Gardiner felt at least three inches taller. 

Seven thousand dollars were paid cash down to 
Mr. Lyon for the lot, and the most eminent archi- 
tect in the city employed to furnish a plan for the 
new dwelling. The plan when finished did not 
please Gardiner. It was chastely elegant, drawn 
after the purest styles. 

** It looks mean,”’ he objected. 

‘*¢] think it is anything but mean,’’ returned the 
architect, in surprise. ‘* It has been examined by 
several gentlemen of correct taste, and all greatly 
admire it. Mr. Lyon thinks it the most perfect 
thing of the kind he has ever seen.”’ 

‘* Mr. Lyon!’ returned Gardiner, shrugging his 
shoulders and speaking in a tone of contempt; 
‘“‘his taste is not worth a copper. It won’t do, 
sir, for me. I want something more grand and 
imposing ; something more in this style’’—pointing 
to the sketch of a public building which hung 
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against the wall, well surrounded with columns of 
the richest order. 

**Such a building would cost you a hundred 
thousand dollars,” coolly replied the architect. 

** Well, what of that? I can pay for it.” 

** Oh, just as you like; you are to command and 
I obey. If you wish a house in that style I will 
prepare the plan. I didn’t suppose you wished to 
expend over twenty thousand dollars.” 

** Money is no object to me. How much did 
Mr. Lyon’s house cost?’ 

** Not over twelve thousand dollars.”’ 

** And Mr. G *s house ?”? 

** Thirty thousand.” 

** Very well, let mine cost a hundred thousand ;”” 
and Gardiner turned away with the air of a lord, 
and left the architect’s room and the architect him- 
self in amazement. 

** Put a beggar on horseback,’ said the latter, 
with a quiet smile, after recovering himself, ** and 
I shall get a 





he will ride to—no matter where. 
better job, so I needn’t complain.” 

When it became known that Gardiner was about 
building a palace on a scale grand enough for a 
lord and fifty retainers, every one was filled with 
astonishment and many with disgust. There were 
numbers in the higher circles who, notwithstand- 
ing his admitted wealth, would not permit him to 
be introduced at their houses. The few times they 
had met him in society gave them sufficient oppor- 
tunity to see that his manners were unpolished and 
rude, his tastes vulgar, and his character and habits 
formed for associations in altogether another sphere 
of life. To these his proud assumptions caused 
unmitigated contempt. Mr. Lyon, who, amid the 
conflicting opinions and feelings held towards Gar- 
diner, stood his friend and made constant efforts 
to push him forward and advance his social posi- 
tion, was the object of much censure; but he 
maintained his ground manfully, and would never 
hear a word against him. 

The foundations of the new palace were imme- 
diately laid and arrangements set on foot for its 
difficulty 


speedy erection; but an unexpected 


arose. The builder wanted some guarantee for 
the faithful performance of Gardiner’s part of the 
contract before he would make himself liable to 
brickmaker, lumber-merchant, workmen, &c., for 
the heavy sums required for material and labour. 
Gardiner’s indignation rose high when this fict 
was delicately hinted at by the individual who had 
undertaken to erect his house. He called imme- 
diately upon Mr. Lyon, and with much warmth 
of manner related the insulting reflection that had 
been cast upon his integrity. This gentleman 
looked him in the face for some moments before 
replying; he then said, coolly— 

** Why didn’t you knock him down ?”” 

**T was strongly tempted to do so,’ replied 
Gardiner. 

This, however, was not true. 

** You did not, and I suppose it is just as well; 
it wouldn’t have built your house. But no matter, 
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your money is not locked up in business, and you 
can deposit to your builder’s credit some fifty thou- 
sand dollars, under the agreement that all his 
checks are to be drawn payable to your order. 
This sum will no doubt be considered ample se- 
curity.” 

Mr. Lyon scanned minutely the expression of 
Gardiner’s face as he said this. Its effect was 
marked. He knew that Gardiner had only received 
a single remittance of twenty thousand dollars from 
London, and that at least twelve thousand dollars 
of that sum had already been paid out, leaving 
him in possession of but eight thousand dollars with 
which to build a palace that would cost nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

‘© ] will think about that,’? replied Gardiner, in 
an altered tone of voice. 

‘‘It will be the simplest plan, depend upon it. 
You will then feel perfectly independent in the 
matier, and can insist upon everything being done 
just as your own views and tastes may direct.”’ 

Atter leaving Mr. Lyon, Gardiner went home in 
a browner mood than he had known since the day 
his good fortune was announced to him. 

‘© have been going a little too far, I’m afraid,” 
he said to himself as he sat down thoughtfully and 
glanced around upon the elegant and costly furni- 
ture with which he had attired his house. “ Let 
me see—my London agent and banker has only 
sent me twenty thousand dollars; 1 must have 
a heavier remittance before I proceed further. 
Strange that it has not come to hand long before 
this. I don’t understand it. ‘There was some- 
thing in Mr. Lyon’s look and manner that I didn’t 
exactly comprehend.”? 

This first difficulty coming in to check his up- 
ward course to distinction in society, made him 
feel very unhappy. While his chafed feelings 
were still in a state of excitement, a communica- 
tion of a somewhat imposing appearance was 
placed in his hand. He broke the seals and read 
with dismay the following communication. 


* To Wirt1am GARDINER— 

‘* Sir—Hiram Lang, Solicitor, London, has in- 
formed me that you have erroneously been sup- 
posed to be the legal heir to the estate of Mark 
Ilerbert, deceased, and that under this misappre- 
hension five thousand pounds have been remitted 
to you from London. ‘The real heir is Henry 
Willing, now residing at Bath, England, whose 
title to the estate is undisputed. I am instructed 
to recover back from you the sum advanced by 
mistake, and now notify you that I am prepared 
to commence an action at law for the fulfilment of 
that purpose. . 

** James Bates, Attorney at Law.” 


A man who grows large so rapidly generally 
grows small by collapse. The letter fell from the 
hands of the confounded Gardiner, and he was 
from that moment humbled and powerless. He 
did not dream of denying the position of the at- 
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torney and commencing a vigorous effort to sus- 
tain himself at least in the possession of the money 
already received ; he gave up at once. 

As soon as Mr. Lyon parted with Gardiner, he 
went direct to the office of Bates, the lawyer, and 
dictated the above letter. The reader may as 
well know, at this point of our story, that all pre- 
vious communications received by the duped Gar- 
diner had never been any nearer to London than 
the office of James Bates, Esq., and that the money 
received by Mr. Lyon for the property sold to Gar- 
diner was in fact his own money, which he had 
been willing to put in jeopardy to gratify the strong 
desire he felt to test the principles of Gardiner and 
humble him 
former occasions. 

Most persons will think he went too far, and that 
nothing could justify so severe a lesson as the one 
Not content 


for the insolence of his manner on 


he compelled poor Gardiner to learn. 
even with the knowledge that his unfortunate dupe 
must be terribly cast down, distressed and morti- 
fied, he added a bitter insult by sending him a letter 
containing only the following line— 


** Put a beggar on horseback and he will ride to 
the . A. Lyon.” 





Gardiner fell so heavily under this last and un- 
looked-for blow, that his eyes flew open and he 
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saw just where he was standing and to whom he 
was indebted for means to play the fool for a brief 
period. He was deeply incensed on receiving this 
note, and had he not previously given up nearly 
every dollar he possessed, would have retained a 
tight grasp upon everything, and let Mr. Lyon get 
it back as best he could. 

After a severe fit of illness, which came near 
terminating fatally, Gardiner was prepared to be- 
gin the world again in a humble way. This he 
preferred doing in a neighbouring city, where the 
story of his late rise and fall had notreached. He 
is again doing a very fair business, and living, as 
before, within his means. In a few years, if he 
lives and retains his health and industrious habits, 
he will be worth some thousands of dollars, which, 
from having accumulated slowly, will not seriously 
affect his state of mind. He will think more highly 
of himself as this world’s goods are added to him, 
as almost every one does, but he will play no more 
** fantastic tricks.”?>, What would be the effect of 
suddenly acquired wealth we cannot say, but be- 
lieve he would be little better able to bear it than 
He is still fond of chatting with 
his customers, but is never known to rail out, as 
** Nabob”’ 
was once a very common word with him; he never 
He is a little wiser, if no better. 


he was before. 
before, against the follies of the rich. 


uses it now. 





THE LILY SAID, 


“IT BLOOM FOR EVER.” 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Tue Lily said, “1 bloom for ever 
By my own sweet gush ng stream, 
Where my mirrored image never 
Fadeth from its golden gleam ; 
Deathless vines wild garlands wreathing, 
Round me waste their first perfume ; 
From their mountain forest breathing, 
Zephyrs toss my fiery plume.” 


O'er bright Summer's ruins flying, 
Autunim stole on sallow wing— 
Through the faded branches sighing 
Dirges round the grave of Spring; 
And beneath the tempest bending, 
As the Rose had bent before, 
With the winds her brightness blending, 
The Lily sighed, * My bloom is o’er'” 


The Primrose sa‘d, ‘ I flourish ever 
In my own green quiet deil, 

Where the bright stems softly shiver 
To the fount’s olian swell; 

Winds that waft the tones of heaven, 
Flutter round me, fant and st'!]; 

Lute and voice to music given, 
These my blooming hours may thrill.” 


From the sombre heavens lowering 
Quickly burst the rattling shower— 

Breezes on her bosom pour:ng, 
Spoiled her glory in an hour; 


And the Primrose, shorn and shaken, 
Her glory’s ruins bending o’er— 
Of her kingly wreath forsaken 
S ghing said, “I bloom no more!” 
Beauty said, “I bloom for ever 
In my spring-time’s blissful day, 
Whose sweet zephyrs wafling never 
One faint whisper of decay, 
O’er me in their freshness flowing, 
Twine their garlands round my brow, 
That through tme’s dim vista g owing, 
Shall be br-ght as even now. 


“ Hues of morn that never perish, 
Myrile leaves that ever twine, 
Wreaths each charm of Spring that cherieh 
Midst their to'ds— these, these are mine; 
Soft expression gently beam ng, 
Flowers of love that ever bioom, 
Dewy lip of heavenly seeming— 
These may wear naught of the tomb.” 


Midst the wild flowers playing. sighing, 
Died her tones along the breeze— 
like soft mus'c fainting. dying, 
Over g'ancing moonlit Seas ; 
Time her sweemess envy ng. sweeping, 
In hie haste, her garlands o’er— 
Midst her sadness, faded, weeping, 
Beauty 3 ghed, “I bleom no more!” 
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“ Wuart is life worth without a heart to feel 
The great and lovely, and the poetry 
And sacredness of things? for all things are 
Sacred—the eye of God is on them all, 
And hallows all unto it. It is grand 
To stand upon some lofty mountain thought 
And feel the spirit stretch into a view; 
To joy in what might be if will and power 
For good would work together but one hour.” 


This love of the beautiful, this earnest wish to do some- 
thing correspondent with the lovely world in which we 
dwell, is never so strong as in the spring season of the 
year, when a new creation seems going on before our 
eyes. When the flowers come forth, who does not feel 
that there is poetry on the earth? And how many try to 
transfer their feelings to profit, and write poetry! 


“The bard’s aim is to give us thoughts: his art 
Lieth in giving them as bright as may be,” 


says the author of Festus :—and how true are these lines, 


“Some steal a thought 
And clip it round the edge, and challenge him 
Whose ‘twas to swear to it. To serve things thus 
Is as foul witches to cut up old moons 
Into new stars, Some never rise above 
A pretty fault, like faulty dahlias; 
And of whose best things it is kindly said, 
The thought is fair, but to be perfect wants 
A little heightening, like a pretty face 
With a low forehead.” 

Eriqvuetre.—“Is it proper for a young lady to ask a 
gentleman to repeat his visit, when he is taking leave, 
from his first call on her?” is a question which the Lady’s 
Book is requested to answer. 

We reply, yes—provided the gentleman’s standing in 
society is known to the young lady, and she is sure he is 
one whom her family would be happy to receive as an 
acquaintance. Still, it would be much beter that the 
invitation should be given by the mother or an elder 
sister, or some other member of the fumily than by the 
particular young lady whom he called to visit; and so it 
is most proper that she should not see him except in pre- 
sence of some of her friends. We do not desire to have 
the constraint and espionage thought necessary in the Old 
World, especially in France and Italy, introduced into 
our country. We think it marks a low estimation of 
female character and education where young ladies are 
never trusted to speak or act for themselves, but are 
always guarded as thongh they were imbeciles or in- 
clined to do wrong continually. But then our young 
ladies should be careful not to abuse the reasonable 
liberty which American society affiords them. They 
should be chary of their smiles and conversation when 
with strangers, and defer all advances towards acquaint- 
The gentleman 
who calls without any previous visiting acquaintance 
with a family, should always keep in mind the direction 
of Count D’Orsay, “ Never leave your hat in the hall 


anceship with such to their older friends 


when you pay a morning visit; it makes you look too 
much at home; take it with you into the room.” 

There is another rule for gentlemen which comprehends 
both sexes, and should never be disregarded by either. 

If you meet a lady of your acquaintance in the street, 
it is her part to notice you first, unless indeed you are 
very intimate. The reason is, if you bow to a lady first, 
she may not choose to acknowledge ) ou, and there is no 
remedy; but if the lady bow to you—you, as a gentleman, 
cannot cut her. 

As a genera! rule, it is always proper for a superior in 
rank or age to speak first to the younger or inferior. 





Constancy.—“ You will receive my young friend, Emi- 
ly ” 

“ Do not, my dear uncle, insist upon it; Iam not equal 
to the effort.” 

“But, Emily, my love, remember your promise. The 
three years are expired. You have no reason to expect 
that Henry will ever return, or that he is living.” 

“Spare me! spare me!” cried the poor girl—and she 
covered her face and wept. 

“ Now, Emily,” and Mr. Cochrane spoke in a very soft, 
coaxing tone, ‘now, Emily, my own darling girl, you 
know I have been very indulgent. I have allowed you 
three long years to wait for Henry Dale--and not a word 
has been heard from him or of the vessel in which he 
sailed.” 

“T know it, uncle; I know you have been very, very 
kind ;—and if you will only give me one year longer ——” 

“Impossible, Emily! Your health will be destroyed by 
these alternations of hope and fear. I cannot, | ought not 
to indulge you in this seclusion, in this excess of sorrow 
for the lost. Now, Emily, I must insist on the fulfilment 
of your promise.” 

Emily continued to weep. 

Mr. Cochrane waited very composedly (he was a pa- 
tient man) for the grief of his niece to subside. Then he 
again urged her to forget the past, to remember the duties 
she owed the living He expatiated on the prospect of 
rational happiness which an union with the excellent 
young man who had offered her his hand would insure, 
and he reverted to all those prudent considerations which 
a good guardian and wise man would be likely to mention. 

Emily Hirst replied only by soliciting one year more 
for retirement. She did not say she hoped that year 
would release her from all earthly promises—her pale 
cheek said it. 

“ But you must consent to see my friend, Emily; and if 
I allow you another year, you must not sit Moping in your 
chamber, or go rambling along the beach all alone like 
a forsaken damsel. You must promise me to join our 
evening circle, help your aunt to entertain our guests, 
and hecome accustomed to the society and attentions of 
my young friend, who is very impatient to see you.” 

Emily shook her head. and her quivering lip too plainly 
to!d how hard the struggle was to restrain her tears. 

“T admire constancy in a woman,” said Mr, Cochrane, 


warmly. “It isthe pledge of ull we hold dear on earth, 


Without constancy in the female heart, there would be 
no such place as home—no domestic ties—no rest on 
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earth—and, I might add, no hope of heaven; for it ia the 
cultivation of the chaste, kind, tender and generous afiec- 
tions of the human heart which most prepares man to 
believe the Word of God, and obey the precepts of his 
divine law. I admire the constancy you have shown, 
Emily; but now there are other duties " 

“Why should I undertake duties, when I feel IT cannot 
discharge them? Let me continue to be constant.” 

“No, Emily; your example will answer no good pur- 
pose, and grief is wasting your life. Ihave known cases 
where I thought this perseverance in constancy had a 
salutary effect on society, and, therefore. justified the lady 
in living a martyr to her feelings. I recollect hearing the 
case of a Misa S., of H. She was engaged to be married; 
everything was prepared; the day was fixed, and only 
wanted one week of the time, when the betrothed married 
another. The forsaken lady immediately retired to a 
small house which she owned, and there passed her 
whole life in seclusion; and a long life it was—I think 
she was over seventy when she died.” 

“Why was she justified in retiring from her duties ”” 

“ Because it kept the crime of the perjured man, who 
had broken his faith to her, strikingly before the public, 
and, by the censures it called down on his head, proba- 
bly deterred other young men from trifling with their 
engagements. Such a moral restraint is far Letter than 
the fear of the law and damages for a breach of pro- 
mise.” 

“Was he happy?” 

“ No, no—his wife punished him. She was an ill-tem- 
pered, extravagant woman; but he married for beauty, 
and she for wealth. How could they expect happi- 
ness?” 

The conversation was interrupted by a domestic. 
young gentieman had called to see Miss Hirst. 
Tose 10 go. 


The 
Emily 
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“ Now, Emily, my darling, stay-—stay at least and see 
him,” said the uncle. 

She turned to speak—to refuse; and Henry Dale stood 
before her. 


LitrLe Curtprey.—The hot summer is approaching— 
who will care for the poor little ones that must pass this 
season in the city? Efforts have been made by benevo- 
lent individuals, for several summers past, to induce those 
who have the charge of the public squares to allow the 
freedom of the grass as well as of the gravel walks to the 
children. Could this be done, what a refreshment to the 
litle weary feet it would be to place them, for a short time 
each day, on the soft, green grass! In the city of New 
York the deaths during the last year were over ten thou- 
sand, and more than half of these were children under 
Jive years of age. The sickness and mortality among city 
children, during the hot season, are frighiful. Many of 
the diseases are owing to the want of places where these 
young beings can have free exercise and fresh air The 
rose might as easily bloom without sunshine, and the lily 
keep its freshness without the dews of heaven, as that 
tender childhood should be healthful and cheerful when 
pent constantly between brick walls, and forced to move 
always on brick or gravel walks. 

“ Oh, for the young heart, like a fountain playing, 
Give it what room you may.” 


To CorresronpENnts.— We have accepted, “ Southwest- 
ward, Ho! or the Mysteries of California,” “The Water 
Lily ”» “My First Serenade,” “The Sigh,” and “ Anna 
Read ” 

We have no room for “The Whirlwind,” “ Adventures 
of a Dime,” “The Looking Glass,” and the half-score of 
“Sonnets.” By the way,“ That Extra Scene” has been 
returned, as the writer requested. 


—————— > 6 oo 
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Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have published “ Typee; a 
Residence in the Marquesas,” by Herman Melville. This 
work forms Nos. 13 and 14 of the “ Library of American 
Books.” It is extremely interesting— the regions in which 
the author makes his observations being untrodden ground, 
and the scenes novel and striking to an unusual degree. 
American travelers surpass all others in the liveliness 
and freedom of their descriptions and narratives. This 
book may be found at the store of Mr. J. W. Moore, No. 
138 Chestnut street. 

Mr. Moore has just published “My orn Home and Fire- 
side. being illustrative of the Speculations of Martin Chuz- 
zlewit & Co. among the Wenom of the Walley of Eden,” by 
Syr. 
a purpose, and in a bold, off-hand, lively style, full of 
vigour and feeling. The characters are cleverly drawn, 
and the hits at existing abuses are palpable aud hard. A 
racy, orig. ual novel of this class, smacking strongly of 
the American soil, is a relief after the mass of foreign 
trash one is obl ged now-a-days to toil through in order to 
keep pace with the current literature of the day. 

Messrs Saxton & Miles have published “The Mount 
Vernon Arithmetic. Part I. Elementary.” By Jacob Abbott 
and Charies E. Abbou. The authors are accomplished 
teachers, long known and approved. Their design is to pro- 
vide plenty of plain, straight forward work for the pupils, 
and thereby diminish the labour of the teacher. The plan 


This book is one of the kind we like, written with 
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for teaching the addition of columns is new, and will, no 
doubt, prove highly successful. We like the introduction 
of well-executed pictures into this book. They will! in- 
crease not only its usefulness, but its popularity. 

Mr. Herman Hooker has just published “A Thousand 
Lines ; now first offered to the World we live in.” By Mar- 
tin Farquhar Tupper. A.M., F.R.S., author of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” &c. This is a very choice collection of 
short poetical effusions, rich with imagery, as might be 
expected from so highly imaginative a writer, and beauti- 
fully polished in d-ction and style. 

Messrs. Sorin & Ball have published “Introduction to 
the Sciences,” by W.& R. Chambers. Improved, enlarged 
and adapted to American schools by D. Meredith Reese, 
Superintendent of Common Schools tor the City and Coun. 
ty of New York. Also, “ First Book of Drawing, being 
Erercises for Children and Young Persons on the Slate and 
Black Board.” By W. & R. Chambers. And “Rudiments 
of Animal Physiology, for use in Schools and private In- 
struction” These are the three numbers already issued 
of “ Dr. Reese’s Improved Edition of Chambers’ Educa- 
tional Course.” We have examined the original series 
of the celebrated brothers Chambers, of Edinburgh, and 
found it admirably fitted for popular instruction. The 
whole execution of the course is characterized by that 
sound sense and practical wisdom for which these gentle- 
men are so remarkable. The task of editing this course 
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for the United States could not be in better hands than 
those of Dr. Reese. 

Mr. James M Campbell, 8. E. corner of Chesinut and 
Fifth streeis, has just published the “History of the Great 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in Germany, Switzer- 
land, &c” By J. H. Merle D’ Aubigné, President of the 
Theological School of Geneva and Member of the So- 
cievé Evangelique. Twenty-sixth edition. The characier 
of this work is so universally known, that the only ques- 
tion now is as to the preferable edition. Mr. Campbell's 
is in 680 royal octavo pages, at one dollar per copy, four 
volumes in one. He selis the fourth volume, just issued, 
at 25 cents in 8vo, and at 37} cents in 12mo., bound. Our 
friends will do well to look in at the new and beautiful 
store of Mr. Campbell and examine these wonderfully 
cheap volumes. 

Messrs Carey & Hart have published “Contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review.” By Francis Jefirey, now one of 
the Judges of the Court of Sessions in Scotland. Four vo- 
lumes complete in one, and forming Volume Sixth of the 
“ Modern British Essayists.”. When it is remembered that 
this is the work of the principal writer of the Edinburgh 
Review in its pa'my days, the writer on whom its un- 
paralleled success chiefly depended, the vatue of the 
work will be fully understood. It is printed at a very low 
price. The same amount of equally valuable reading in 
almost any other form would cost ten times the sum. 
Lord Jeffrey dedicates the book to the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, whom he acknowledges as the original projector 
of the Edinburgh Review. 

Mr. Daniel Adee, 107 Fulton street, New York, has 
published ~The Treasury of History,” comprising a general 
introductory outline of universal history, aucient and 
modern, and a series of separate histories of every princi- 
pal nation that exists, their rise, progress, present condi- 
tion, &e. By Samuel Maunder, author of the “ Treasury 
of Knowledge,” &c. To which is added the “ History of 
the United States.” by John Inman, Esq. This work is 
the production of an author already extensively known 
in this country by his former works. It comprises an 
immense amount of valuable historical information, filling 
two royal octavo volumes, 1400 pages closely printed, and 
afforded at the very moderate price of four dollars a set. 
It is a good sign when historical works of a solid charac- 
ter are daily issuing from the press to fill up the leisure 
hours of our enterprising and industrious citizens, instead 
of the lighter and less valuable works which have hith- 
erto engrossed rather too exclusively the read.ng public 
of this country. 

Messrs. Sor'n & Ball have published a small library of 
narratives in half-a dozen volumes, by Peter Parley, with 
well-executed engravings on wood. The titles are “Right 
is Might.” “Inquisitive Jack,” “Tales of Sia and Land” 
“ Tale of the Reolution,” “ The Adventures of Philip 
Brusque,” and the “Adventures of Dick Boldhero.” lt is 
rather too late in the day to commend or criticise Peter 
Parley’s books. His praise is in all the nurseries and all 
the parlours too; and many of his larger works find an 
honoured place on the shelves of learned libraries. The 
New Orleans people did him no more than justice by 
celebrating his arrival by an ovation. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “A Journey 
to Ararat,” by Dr. Frederic Parrot. Translated by W. D. 
Cooley. Ilustrated with map and engravings. This is 
one of the volumes of Harpers’ new “Literary Miscel- 
jany,” and one of the most entertaining and valuable of 
that excelient series. For sale by Messrs. Carey & Hart. 

The same publishers have issued “The Gardener's and 
Farmer's Dictionary; a Vocabulary of the Technical Terms 
recently introduced into Agriculture and Horticulture from 
warious Sciences, and also a Compendium of Practical 
Farming, the latter chiefly from the Rev. W. L. Kham, 
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London, Low and Youatt and the most eminent American 
Authors. Edited by D. P. Gordon, M D. With many Tilus- 
trations.” ‘The above-guoted full title is an ample expla- 
nation of the des'gn of this work, which is ably executed, 
and the whole style of getting up is highly creditable to 
the publishers. tis for sale at the bookstore of Messrs. 
Carey & Hart. 

Messrs. Harpers have also issued Part 13 of the © Die- 
tionary of Practical Medicine.” by Dr. Copland, and No. 
15 of the illustrated edition of the “ Wandering Jew;” also, 
“Jessie's Flirtations.” by the author of “ Kate in Search of 
a Husband.” &e. &c., a lively, piquant novel. 

Messrs. BE. Ferreit & Co. have published among their 
cheap novels, “The Charmed Sea.” by Miss Harriet Mar- 
tineau, the latest and best story of this accomplished 
author Also, “ Constance, or the Debutante” by J. H. 
Mancur, a well-written and readable story. Also. “The 
Trapper’s Bride” by Percy B. St. John, author of the 
“Enchanted Rock,” a thrilling narratve. Also, “ The 
Book of Parodies and Poems of Quaint Humour; a remedy 


Sor the Blue Devils,” edited by Matthew Merriman—a col- 


lection which it must have taken several years to make, 
us itembraces an immense number of parodies and ex- 
travaganzas. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co. have also published several 
new books of music in their dashing illuminated and 
coloured syle. Among these are “He's on the Sea.” com- 
posed by C. H. Rodwell, “Don't you Dance the Polka, a 
Comic Song” “The Anna Waltzes, from the Opera of the 
Enchantress.” “ Twelve Airs from the Opera of the Enchant- 
ress,” “March from Norma. arranged for the Piano Forte.” 
‘ Quadrille de la Cour d’ Angleterre, for the Piano Forte.” 
“Love's Young Dream” “ English and American Ballads.” 
by celebrated composers, “Music from the Enchantress.” 
* When thou hast woven the Spell,” words by Gen. Morris, 
music by A. Phillips, “Beavtiful May.” “Chansonnette.” 

Messrs. Zieber & Co., Ledger Buildings, have just pub- 
lished “A Phrase Book in English and German; with a 
Literal Translation of the German into English, together 
witha complete Explanation of the Sounds and the Accent- 
uation of the German.” By Moritz Ertheiler, Teacher of 
German in the city of New York. Price, 25 cents. This 
volume is highly recommended by literary men and teach- 
ers. The plan is first rate, and the execution is worthy 
of so excellent a plan. In our own state this Phrase Book 
is destined to have a very extensive circulation. 

Mr. C, J. Gillis, No. 464 Walnut sireet, has issued No. 
13 of “Frost's Pictorial History of the World.” and he an- 
nounces that the future numbers will be regularly issued 
on the first and fifteenth of every month. This number 
carries forward the history of the middle ages to the period 
of the Saracenic Conquests, and is written with great 
force and elegance. The pictures are really splendid— 
the designs proceeding from first-rate artisis, and the en- 
gravings being executed by G. T. Devereux, W. Roberts, 
B. F. Waitt and others of equal eminence in the art. The 
general merit and high popularity of this work are too well 
known to require comment. We must not omit to notice, 
however. the superb style in which the Messrs Collins 
have executed the printing. It is an honour to our Phila- 
delphia press. 

Messrs. Thomas Cowperthwaite and Co. have published 
“ Outlines of Astronomy,” and * Outlines of Natural Philo- 
sophy.” for the use of schools and private learners. By C. 
List. Adapted to the Outline Series published under the 
direction of the Committee of Literatare and Education 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Very 
neat little text-books are these for common schools, com- 
prising quite enough for a child to attempt learning of 
these sciences in a compass and at a price not beyond 
the means of the iumates of our commen schools. We 
greatiy commend the design. 
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Messrs. Carey & Hart have pub! shed “ Notes of a Tra- 
teller on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Italy and other parts of Europe during the 
present Century.” By Sam’l Laing, Esq , author of * Jour- 
nal of a Residence in Norway,” and “A Tour in Sweden ” 
This work has been received with remarkable favour in 
London, and has passed to a second edition already. The 


views are liberal and enlightened, and the amount of 


information conta‘ned in the work will, of itself, render it 
eXtremely popular in this country. The notes on the 
Pruss an Educational System alone are worth the price 
demanded for the whole book. 

From the Broadway Journal. 

“ Govey’s Macazine for October has a good engraving 
of ‘The Battle of Concord Bridge, from a painting by 
Frankenstein—also a clean-looking plate by Ellis, illus- 
trating the Scriptural words, ‘Behold the place where 
they laid him.” The customary fashion-plate is very well 
The contributions of the ‘ Lady’s Book’ have been 
steadily rising in merit for the last year, and are now, 
generally, better than those of any magazine of its class. 


done. 


They seem to be carefully written—less dependence be- 
ing placed upon the mere name of the author, and more 
upon the intrinsic merit of the composition. The best 
article in the present number is ‘ The Duchess of Bavaria,’ 
a story of the highest romantic interest beautifully told 
by Mrs. E. F. Ellet. Mrs. Hale, Miss Leslie, Mrs. Heutz, 
Mrs. Adama, Miss Rand, Mrs. Lee, Tuckerman, Frost, 
Sullivan and others have also very excellent contribu- 
tions. Mr. Godey, we learn, is making unusual exertions 
for next year’s campaign. His magazine has about it a 
‘keeping,’ a consistency, which is one of the surest indi- 
cations of long and prosperous life.” 

The above we accidentally found a few days since, 
and we take it as a text, promising that our comments 
shall not be much longer. 

We have, since the establishment of the Lady’s Book, 
endeavoured to foster ‘unfledged merit,” and not to bow 
to the mere name. It is well known that many of those 
who have great names have written themselves out, and 
if an article by one of these is sent to a publisher, he must 
print it, though it be the vilest trash that was ever penned. 
We would from the commencement have none of this, 
and will place the contents of “ Godey” against those of 
any other magazine published. Some time since we 
received an article from a writer of some eminence, 
and as it did not suit us, although a great name was ap- 
pended to it, we returned it as unsuitable to our publica- 
tion. We had better have stolen a horse !—but, notwith- 
standing the indignation expressed at our presumption, 
we still live to record the fact. 4 nother publisher of this 
city received an article froma lady writer, and returned an 
answer that it was being read. The lady was very indig- 
dant at the idea of her articles requiring to be read before 
they were printed. Now, we give notice that every arti- 
cle for the Book is read before it is published—and it 
matters not from whom it is received, if we do not like it 
we shall return it. 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ Gopery’s MaGazine FoR Aprit.— Our friend Godey has 
prov.ded a very attractive number of his popular periodi- 
eal for April. The embellishments are Washington's 
First Imerview with Mrs. Custis, a coloured plate of the 
Spring Fashions, and a piece of music composed by Pro- 
fessor Horncastle. The contributors are, generally speak- 
ing, among our best writers. Several of the articles 
possess striking merit. Godey sustains his magazine 
with much spirit and ability, and if the popularity of the 
work will bear anything like comparison with that of the 
publisher, the list must be enormous.” 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 





We copy the following justly deserved tribute to our 
friend W.G. Simms. It is copied, we believe, from the 
New York Mirror, and is in answer w an article pub- 
lished in the Kuickerbocker. 

“In the same spirit were some remarks in the last 
number on Mr. Simms one of the most respected of Ame- 
rican authors, the leading author of a large portion of the 
country. and deservedly so by the genius and industry of 
many years spent upon almost every department of lite- 
rature. including poetry, the novel, history, eritic:sm, the 
quarterly, monthly and daily press; at present, too, sitting 
in the legislature of his native state; with every day some 
addition to the esteem in which he is held, as his mind 
ripens under the discipline of various studies, and his 
noble, manly course claims the admiration of the fearless 
and the good. Mr. Simms is a man who may stand as 
the representative of the true American character. The 
Knickerbocker, speaking of one of his productions, calls 
it ‘an article in a Southern Magazine [the article did ap- 
pear in the Southern Quarterly Review] written by a very 
voluminous author, now in the decadence of a limited sec- 
tional reputation, &c. This is followed by s!urs upon Mr. 
Simms’s humour and learning.” 

Mr. W. A. Jones is also attacked :— 

“ He is recommended to ‘ cultivate some sense for him- 
self’ instead of ‘commenting upon the nonsense of —Mr. 
Simms Mr. Jones has done nothing to injure the Knick- 
erbocker; he had simply written an article in the Demo- 
cratic Review, reviewing another by Mr Simms. There 
might be a difference of opinion as to some of his remarks, 
but there was no ground to assail a most kind and honour- 
able man, of literary attainments, and a high position in 
society, belonging to a family of distinguished legal emi- 
nence in the state for many generations.” 





The first number of our union is presented to the read- 
ers of Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Magazine. The 
union combines all the great contributors to both publi- 
cations. Mr. Arthur, it will be seen, contributes to this 
number; and Mr. E. A. Poe commences No. 1 of the 
New York Literati. We are much mistaken if these 
papers of Mr. P. do not raise some commotion in the lite- 
rary emporium. 

We again repeat that we are not responsible for MSS. 
left with us, particularly poetry : of the latter the writers 
must keep a copy. 





We call attention to the advertisement of Thomas S. 
Cummings. Esq , of New York. on the cover of our Maga- 
zine of this month. We have been acquainted with Mr. 
C from boyhood, and have noticed his advancement in 
the profession of which he is now one of the brightest or- 
naments Mr. Cummings will perform al! he promises— 
and if he succeeds in imparting a portion of his ability to 
his pupils, they will have been fortunate in their selection 
of an instructor. 

“The Germantown Telegraph this week is an admirable 
number,” ete. 

“Our friend Freas has, this week, surpassed himself. 
The Telegraph is oue of best weekly papers on our ex- 
change list,” ete. 

“The Germantown Telegraph, edited by our friend Freas, 
contains this week, besides its usual variety of matter, 
one of the best stories of the month,” ete. 

This man’s paper, like ice cream in summer time, is in 
everybody’s mouth. Notices similar to the above weekly 
meet our eyes. Like that same ice cream we have just 
mentioned, it is nothing but Freas! Freas! Freas! put 
our name down. 
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